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EPITOME OF THE CONTROVERSY 
CONCERNING THE AUTHENTICITY AND HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF 


MOZART’S “REQUIEM.” 
(Concluded from p. 643.) 


From this, we see that, with the exception of Schack’s evidence 
and a few valuable particulars, for which we are indebted to 
Sophie Weber, concerning Mozart’s last moments, the author, 
or, rather, the authors of the book, do not tell us anything that 
we desire to know, even if it is their intention so todo. On the 
other hand, however, we find in the book, which is nothing more 
nor less than a compilation in which the materials for some future 
biography of Mozart have been crowded together, after being 
collected, not with the care of a bee, but the indifference of a 
rag-picker, who puts into his basket everything that happens to 
come in his way, whether it be pure gold or filthy rags; we find, 
I repeat, in the book, one remark which seems to have been 
thrown in without any particular object or ulterior purpose, being 
apparently in no way connected with Herr Weber's controversy, 
but which, for all that, would seem to throw a new light upon 
the only doubtful point in the question of the authenticity of the 
Requiem. We are informed that Mozart, when travelling, 
always had with him small pieces of note paper and a pencil, in 
order to be able to jof down, as he proceeded on his journey, 
any musical ideas immediately they suggested themselves to him. 
We are further told that, after working out the ideas contained 
in these slips, he threw the latter into a tin case, which he called 
his travelling journal. These little pieces of paper play a pro- 
minent part in our conclusions, to which we shall now come at 
last, and in which we shall endeavour to re-arrange the history 
of the Requiem, with the help of such facts as are considered to 
be completely — and to have withstood uninjured the 
ordeal of the dispute we have narrated. These same facts, 
when combined with one or two suppositions, founded upon 
them, and from which they are most immediately and naturally 
deduced, will, I think, bring us very near the truth. By follow- 
ing this plan, I believe I shall supply a very important omission 
in the biography of Mozart. 

Count von Wallsegg, a rich private gentleman and a great 
lover of music, lost his wife, and despatched Leutgeb, or some 
other servant, to Mozart, for the purpose of ordering a Requiem. 
Reasons of a very problematical kind, but into which it is 
hardly worth our while to inquire, induced the Count to wish 
to remain unknown. But did he, in addition to this, require 
that the name of the composer should remain a secret for the 
world, and did the composer make such a promise? We can- 
not do otherwise than believe he did not, because Mozart, who 
was an honourable man, made no secret at all of the matter; 
while, on the other hand, it is more than probable that one of 
the stipulations between the messenger and Mozart was to the 
effect that the Requiem should be the exclusive property of the 
person ordering it, and that, without the consent of that person 
or his heirs, the composer should have no power of disposin 
of the work, in any way whatever. Mozart at first accepte 
the order, without any more ado, regarding it merely in 
the same light as the many similar orders he was in the daily 
habit of receiving. Soon afterwards, business called him away 
to Prague, and, at the step of the carriage, he beheld the same 
messenger, -_ in mourning, who inquired after the Re- 








| guiem. Count Von Wallsegg was, no doubt, very desirous of 


obtaining a work for which he had paid in advance, and was, in 
all probability, impatient to celebrate the obsequies of his wife, 
who had died some months previously. Living in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Vienna, and, perhaps, even stopping 
there at the time, it was very easy for him to learn the day on 
which Mozart set out. This second appearance of the mes- 
senger may, very probably, have produced an impression on 
Mozart’s imagination, always extremely susceptible. Mozart 
was already very ill. He returned still worse than when he set 
out, and began working on the Requiem, for which he felt a most 
particular interest, that we think quite natural, because, in 
the first place, a musician cannot undertake a grander task 
than that of setting the words of a Requiem to music, and, in 
the second place, because occupation of this description was 
completely identical with the mental condition of a man, who, 
more than ever, was filled with sombre melancholy and thoughts 
of death. The musician’s brain became more acute in propor- 
tion as his strength became less. Feeling he was dying, Mozart 
thought that, in the fact of the Requiem having been ordered 
of him, he saw a sign from heaven itself—and who would dare 
to assert that he was wrong. 

The important point for us, at present, is to discover what 
system he mend in carrying out the work, which thus en- 
oa all his mental energies and accelerated the decay of his 

odily powers, and, also, how much time he had left to complete 
his task. We must here have recourse to the dates. Mozart 
returned from Prague towards the end of September; but the 
mortal crisis of his illness did not commence before the last ten 
days of November, and he kept his bed for a fortnight. He had, 
therefore, more than six weeks at his disposal. This was a very 
long period, if we take into consideration the extraordinary 
facility with which he worked. The score of Titus, which, with- 
out the simple recitative, is much longer than that of the Requiem, 
was composed in eighteen days. During the six weeks in ques- 
tion, Mozart had no other work in hand, and devoted himself 
day and night to the Requiem. My readers must here remem- 
ber that, as a general rule, Mozart used not to write down his 
music until he had composed it, to the last note, in his head, 
and it was for this reason that he never made any sketches or 
rough drafts, like most of his colleagues. Another and more 
conclusive circumstance is, that the pieces in the original manu- 
script are complete, and that Mozart got his friends to sing them, 
while he himself played the orchestral accompaniment on the 
piano. Mere sketches, that is to say, the first notions of the 
pieces in an unfinished state, could not have been tried in this 
manner, My readers will, also, recollect what repugnance 
Mozart entertained for the actual trouble of writing, a 
repugnance which his weak and exhausted condition must 
necessarily have increased. The consequence of this was 
that, in order to save himself physical fatigue which almost 
exhausted him, Mozart wrote down only the vocal pats and, 
more or less carefully, the principal orchestral figures. We can 
follow, in some degree, upon the manuscript, the pro; i 
disease. The instrumentation of the “ Requiem,” “ Kyrie,” and 
“ Dies ire,” is such, that a practised copyist could supply what 
was wanting. In the “Domine” it is less full; the lines being 
more and more sparingly furnished with notes. When, however, 
@ composer can jot down upon A with such facility, eleven 
pieces, of considerable length and of the most learned style, 
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he runs the risk of forgetting many details ; and, perhaps, the 
principal idea from which they sprang. Was Mozart to incur 
this danger and loss of time, when he felt too well convinced that 
the moments of his life were counted, and that he was ac- 
celerating his work at the expense of the few he had yet left— 
was he to pursue such a course, when he possessed the means of 
avoiding this double evil, and of sending in the score before the 
appointed time, which he feared he should not live to see. The 
plan he adopted was to give the various pieces, as soon as they 
were written in the original manuscript, to a copyist who 
understood music, to whom the composer had communicated the 
plan and course of his instrumentation, which he then required 
to look over and revise. ‘This copyist, this musician, this 
famulus, this person initiated in the thou ghts of the great 
composer, was no other than Siissmayer. Who can assert that 
so obvious a plan did not strike a man who was killing himself 
to fulfil a compact! What other motive would Mozart have 
had to explain everything in detail to the copyist, and not to 
allow the latter to begin his work until he himself was no 
longer living and able to correct the faults that might be made ? 
Was it not much more sensible and more sure, did it not 
advance the matter, to let the copyist set about his task 
immediately, under the composer's own eyes, and while the ex- 
planations of the latter were still fresh in his memory and ears? 
it may be objected that, however correct this argument may be, 
it is still only an argument. Iam aware of this: but what will 
be said if Mozart had already entertained the idea, which I have 
attributed to him, as he most undoubtedly had, if he had already 
employed the means which I have named, and that, too, at not 
more than a few weeks previous to the time of his beginning the 
Requiem—what will be said when I mention the expedient he 
hit upon to hasten the completion of Z%tus? The overture, trios, 
and finales of that opera he camposed himself; with regard to 
the rest, he merely wrote down the notion of the orchestral 
figures which Siissmayer then carried out under his superinten- 
dence. I trust that no one will dispute the perfect similarity 
between the two cases, and the peculiar circumstances which 
rendered such assistance indispensable. Mozart was ill while 
composing 7%ius, but he was much worse when employed on the 
tequiem. Even in the beginning of September it fatigued him 
very much to write, while in October and November the exertion 
was entirely beyond his strength. He was allowed a very short 
period for finishing his opera, the production of which was 
intimately connected with a great and solemn political event; 
but the time allowed him by Death, who was already stretching 
out his arms towards his victim, whom he was about to seize, 
was still shorter. Yet there is a difference between these two 
similar cases. The Clemenza,a piece written for a particular oc- 
casion, belongs to those classical operas of Mozart, in which, 
while the master’s peculiar style is visible, the greatest concessions 
are made to the tastes of the day. There is, also, another fact 
worthy of remark, which is: that composers always devote 
especial attention upon the most prominent musical scenes, and 
those pieces which they intend for the first singers, ‘They 
neglect the rest in proportion, as the subordinate parts are more 
or less efficiently filled. In those times, these last-named parts 
were generally confided to bad artists, and, for this reason, were 
more neglected by the composers than at the present day. With 
the exception of Don Juan, and, perhaps, Figaro, Mozart s operas 
orm no exception to this rule, but in Zitus a large number of 
the airs, perhaps the half, bear so plainly the stamp of the time, 
and resemble so little the compositions of Mozart, that, in the 
opinion of connoisseurs, they would pass quite as well for the 
productions of any other composer of the end of the eighteenth 
century, and we are ready to recognise in them, without the 
slightest hesitation, the hand of Siissmayer, the reputed author 
of the airs of Aunius,* Publius, and Servilia. We will even 
willingly allow him to be the author of some of the airs of Titus, 
the first tenor part; but with works intended for the church, 
matters are widely different. In compositions of that descrip- 
tion, there are no first, second, or third singers : the solos for 





the various voices are sung by one and the same artist. The 
pieces are of greater importance or higher interest than the rest. 
The entire text, rendered sacred by belonging to the ritual, 
forms a part of it, and each portion requires the same amount 
of pious attention from the auditory. Who will assert that if 
Mozart could complete the score of Titus in eighteen days, he 
was not capable of composing the Requiem, which contains a 
third less, in six weeks? Nota single piece of the Requiem was 
entrusted to Siissmayer during Mozart’s lifetime, and there is 
not one which any person, not an actual or incipient lunatic, 
could ascribe to any composer but Mozart. 

Lastly, what can be said when the widow, in the most positive 
manner, asserts that the score of the Requiem (and we know 
that by this the complete score was meant) was handed over to 
the Count’s messenger immediately after the composer’s decease. 

The widow’s word is doubted. Good; but there is another 
person, Herr Kriichten, whose word can be more readily 
accepted, and he says that: “The Requiem was performed, for 
the first time, late in the autumn of 1791,” that is to say, a few 
days previous to Mozart's death. I ask, what more is required 
to establish the probability that the works of the composer and 
the copyist—the original manuscript and the perfect score— 
progressed simultaneously, and that all the pieces of the Requiem, 
as far as the “ Sanctus,” are by Mozart ! 

A single moment’s reflection is, moreover, sufficient to convince 
us that the work must have been sent in exactly at the time 
mentioned by Herr Kriichten and Herr von Nissen. As soon 
as Count von Wallsegg heard of Mozart’s death, which could 
not long remain a secret from him, and which, in all probability, 
he knew the day after it occurred, he no doubt Panb0 
sent fcr the work, which he was very impatient to obtain. If 
he had been kept waiting for a period necessary to rewrite 
entirely the original manuscript, to complete the instrumenta- 
tion, and to compose the three or even four pieces which 
Siissmayer claims,* and which, under all circumstances would 
have taken several weeks, Count von Wallsegg would have 
suspected the authenticity of the work, or rather would have 
immediately felt convinced that a musical forgery had been 
committed. It was, however, not until much later that he first 
entertained any doubts, in consequence of the infringement of 
his rights, which, at the first mentioned epoch, were not and 
could not be infringed. 

It now remains for us to prove, upon historical grounds, who 
wrote the “Sanctus,” “ Benedictus,” and “Agnus.” I do not, 
however, express myself correctly; I should have said : how far 
these three pieces are the work of the great composer. Facts 
will again furnish us with an answer, and if not with the same 
exactness, at least in a tolerably satisfactory manner. 

Mozart was confined to his bed and compelled to give up 
working regularly at his score. He still retained his mental 
powers, however, and we find that, a few hours before 
his death, he possessed strength enough to have a rehearsal of 
his Requiem, and to sing it with his friends. Now, composition 
cost him, undoubtedly, less exertion than singing. With him, 
composition was life itself, and his mind lived up to the latest 
moment during the last fourteen days of his existence. When 
he took to his bed, four pieces were still wanting to complete the 
work, which had so exclusive and so strong a hold upon him, and 
on which he founded his brightest prospects of reputation in 
this world, as well as, perhaps, his hopes of forgiveness for his 
sins in the next. Mozart was a Christian. Is it probable that 
his mind, out of which, so to say, there flowed forth one con- 
tinuous stream of musical creation, should lie completely 
idle for a fortnight, and that his greatest work should 
remain incomplete? Does not Seyfried tell us that, if 
we can believe a report which was tolerably general among 
the musicians of Vienna, Mozart intended to rewrite the fugue 
of the “Hosianna” entirely in A flat, which proves very evident 
that it was already composed in D major after the “Sanctus.” 
We then find Siissmayer seated at the bedside of the dying man 
who tells him how the Leguiem is to be completed. Completed! 








* Texcept: “Torna di ‘Lito a lato” which strikes me as being 
certainly Mozart’s, 








* Including the “ Lacrymosa,” of which, also, Siissmayer asserts 
that he composed a great portion, 
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It is a long way, however, from the Quam olim, da capo, where 
the original manuscript ends, to the Lux eterna—and the words 
alone would not enlighten any person as to the musical in- 
tentions, which existed only in the composer's brain, If I chose to 
indulge a very little in suppositions, nothing could hinder me 
from concluding that the models for the “ Sanctus,”“ Benedictus, 
and “Agnus” were ready and explained and handed over to the 
copyist as much as a fortnight before Mozart's death ; probability 
would be entirely on my side, since even the great slanderer of 
the Requiem, Herr Gottfried Weber himself, acknowledges in 
these pieces the existence of flowers which sprang from some 
other soil than that of Siissmayer’s mind. I exclude, however, 
from my arguments, which are found entirely on facts, all proofs 
resting upon art itself, because they do not possessthe same amount 
of pant ility for every one, but always leave those who hold 
the balance accurately the choice of a favourable or adverse 
decision. We require something much more material and 
positive, something tangible, and this we possess in the little slips 
of paper, found upon Mozart’s writing-table, and which the 
widow immediately handed over to Siissmayer. What could 
these last leaves of the travelling journal contain? They had 
not yet been put in the tin case, a proof that they formed part 
of some work not completed; they were scattered about upon 
the table of the composer, a proof that they contained the ideas 
for the work that was then engrossing all his attention, and, 
finally, a proof that they contained the principal notions for the 
three pieces wanting in the original manuscript. The plan 
Mozart had adopted in his carriage he could certainly practise 
in his bed, and, as certainly, did not fail todo so, Finally, with 
regard to the fourth and last of the pieces wanting, and which 
began with Luz eterna, the composer’s hand was no longer 
sufficiently strong to write down his hints, although the motive 
was already found, and probably carried out in his mind. I am, 
also, inclined to believe that Mozart’s last directions concerned 
the final piece alone, which he preferred rendering by a portion 
of No. 1 to entrusting anyone else with the task of composing it. 
Siigsmayer, who implicitly followed the master’s wishes, which, 
coming from a dying man, were doubly sacred in his eyes, 
endeavoured, in his letter, not to disclose the reasons actuating 
Mozart in this case. He tells us that, in order to impart more 
unity to the work, he concluded it with the commencement, and 
used the same music for two different portions of the text, 
employing the fugue of the “Kyrie” at the verse, “Cum 
Sanctis.” What reasonable man will be contented with so lame 
areason, Ifthe person who is reputed to have completed the 
work was tie So himself of composing three of the wanting 
pieces, there ean be no doubt that he would have composed the 
fourth as well. 

Is it necessary to extend our investigation to subsequent facts ? 
These lamentable facts speak with sufficient clearness themselves. 
In treating of them, we need not employ any phrases containing 
any thing like mere supposition, a tone of doubt, or an attempt 
at proof. We can now throw aside any such like crutches of logic, 
snivolien any proofs, at once assert what is only too indis- 
putably demonstrated, 

When Mozart died, he left his widow in a state of destitution. 
She did not even possess sufficient to have got her husband 
decently buried; Mozart’s corpse was thrown in a common 

rave. Her sole inheritance consisted of three thousand florins 
of debts, afterwards discharged by the proceeds of a concert, 
and of a few manuscripts of trifling value, most of which were 
purchased by Herr André, of Offenbach, after having first been 
offered to Herren Britkopf and Hirtel of Leipsic. The latter 

entlemen, however, gave the widow to understand that the 
best of the compositions she offered had been printed a long time 
previous. This was not the case with the Jdomenco, which Madame 
Mozart wished to publish bysubscription, but could not obtain sub- 
scribers. According to her account, an unpublished pianoforte 
concerto, which she dedicated to the Prince of Prussia, likewise 
brought her in nothing, and all that she could obtain was a 
pension of two hundred and fifty florins, for which she was in- 
debted to the Emperor Leopold. Alas! misery is the most 
powerful tempter! There was still a manuscript, more precious 


than all the rest, but it was already sold, The poor woman 





stretched forth her arm towards something which was not 
her own. Shame on the age, whose neglect compelled Mozart’s 
widow, with her two young and fatherless children, to take such 
an extreme step! The autograph manuscript of the Requiem 
fell into the hands of speculators, who bought it in its entirety, 
under the promise of secrecy, and, ina much more mysterious 
manner, disposed of it in separate portions, 'The Requiem became 
the widow’s principal means of subsistence. At her request, Siiss- 
mayer made a second copy exactly similar to that of Count von 
Wallsegg, which copy he had, perhaps, prepared during the life- 
time of Mozart, and without his knowledge. Under all circum- 
stances, however, it was very easy for him to re-write a work 
which was still so fresh in his memory. In more than one 
respect, too, it was the interest of Siissmayer to act as he did, 
He shared, as was natural, in the illegal sale of the work, and, 
in addition to this, enjoyed the exclusive reputation of having 
finished it, But this double profit did not agree with the plans 
of the widow. In order to obtain a great name, and as large a 
sale as possible, two things were necessary: the romantic and 


mystic colouring, which was greatly heightened by the mode 


in which the composition was ordered, must be cast over the origin 
of the Requiem, and the share that a second person had in 
Mozart’s work—the extent and nature of which participation the 
widow did not, perhaps, know—must be carefully concealed. In 
other words, it was necessary to bury in silence two names: that 
of the person who ordered the Requiem, and that of the person 
who finished it. At this point, the respective interests of the 
widow and Siissmayer, which at first went hand-in-hand, 
naturally became divided and assumed a mutually hostile posi- 
tion. We have already seen whither this miserable question of 
interest, which outstepped the boundaries of right and truth, 
led those concerned in it. To this are to be attributed the con- 
tradictions, obscurities, ambiguities, omissions, and untruths in 
the statements of the several persons interested in the matter, 
as well as the reserve and silence imposed upon the other wit- 
nesses, out of respect for sacred reminiscences and friendship. 

Such was the result of this too notorious defence, called forth 
by Herr Gottfried Weber; such the discoveries giving rise to a 
dispute, the object of which was nothing more or less than to 
place in the class of failures and uncertain productions a work 
which the world has unanimously pronounced the greatest wonder 
of musical art, and the most beautiful flower in the laurel- 
wreath of him who composed it. If Herr von Weber’s assertion 
had been triumphant, the judgment of the universe would be 
nought but prejudice, and the title of a connoisseur nothing 
more than a nickname full of irony; no one would give a 
farthing for criticisms, not excepting that of Herr Weber him- 
self; and a feeling for the Beautiful in all branches of art—that 
feeling which is one of the instincts of mankind—would be 
merely an empty coinage of the brain, while we should soon 
have new theories start up and prove that, esthetically, an ape 
was a far more beautiful object than an Apollo Belvidere. 
Instead of this, however, Herr Weber’s exertions have only 
added a new and very melancholy chapter]to the theory of 
compensations, To him we are indebted for the proof that not 
only does a mysterious destiny hang over distinguished men, 
and, to a certain extent, endeavour to balance the greatness of 
their vocation by the wretchedness of their existence, but that 
it persecutes them even in their family, when they themselves 
are no longer here. The woman who bore Mozart’s name was 
compelled, in order to maintain Mozart’s sons, to have recourse 
to expedients far worse than begging ; this is what penetrates 
and oppresses our hearts, and what Herr Weber has succeeded 
in proving. Thanks to another result of the law of compensa- 
tion, the’ genuineness of the Requiem is in some degree more 
apparent than it was before, and this, to a certain extent, indem- 
nifies us for the weariness and disgust that each page of the 
controversy excites in us. However painful my labours may 
have proved to me, I shall not consider them to have been ne 
in vain, if they have only tended to strengthen the faith of those 
musicians who have been somewhat shaken by Herr Weber's 
sophisms. Is it not almost as great a misfortune for a musician 
to doubt the genuineness of the vn * for a firm believer 
to doubt that of one of the tenets of his faith. 
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THE IMPRESARIO AND HIS THEATRE. 
(From Stendhal’s Life of Rossini.) 

From Bologna, which is the head-quarters of music in Italy, 
Rossini was engaged for all the towns in which a theatre.was to 
be found. Everywhere the condition was imposed on the impre- 
sarij that there should be an opera composed by Rossini. He 

enerally had a thousand francs for an opera, and wrote four or 

in the year. ‘ 

“The joven is a description of the mechanism of theatres in 
Italy :—A manager (and very often this part is taken by the 
richest patrician of the small town—it is a source of consideration 
and pleasure, but in ordinary cases leads to ruin) ; a rich patri- 
cian, I say, undertakes the management of the theatre in the 
town where he flourishes; he gets up a company, always con- 
sisting of a prima donna, a tenore, a basso cantante, a basso 
buffo, a second lady, and a third buffo. The impresario engages 
a maestro (composer) who writes him a new opera, taking care 
to adapt his airs to the voices of the individuals who are to 
sing them. The impresario buys the poem (libretto) ; this 
costs 60 or 80 francs. The author is some unfortunate abbé, a 
hanger-on to some wealthy family in the county. The very 
mirth-provoking character of the parasite, so well depicted by 
Terence, still exists in all its glory in Lombardy, where the 
smallest town has its five or six families, with fortunes of four 
thousand a-year. The impresario, who is the chief of one 
of these families, consigns the care of all the financial affairs 
relating to his theatre to an acting manager, who is generally 
some pre-eminently roguish lawyer, acting as his steward ; and 
he, the impresario, falls in love with the prima donna: the 
whole public curiosity in a little town is concentrated in the 
important question whether or no he will offer her his arm in 

ublic. 
' When the troop at last is thus organised, the first performance 
is given, after a month of absurd intrigues which supply the 
small talk of the county. This prima recita forms the great 
public event of the little town, causing an excitement to which I 
can find nothing in Paris to compare. Eight or ten thousand 
persons discuss for a space of three weeks the beauties and defects 
of the opera with all the power of attention heaven has granted 
them, and likewise, more especially, with all their strength of 
lungs. This first representation, when it is not interrupted by 
some scene of scandal, is usually followed up by twenty or thirty 
more, at the end of which the company breaks up. This is gene- 
rally called a season (stagione). The best of all seasons is during 
the carnival. The singers, who have no engagements, are to 
be found commonly at Bologna or at Milan, where there are 
theatrical agents, whose business is to procure them engagements 
and fleece them. 

After this little account of the theatrical manners and customs, 
the reader will be at once in a position to form an idea of the singu- 
lar life, without any possible parallel in France, which Rossini led 
from 1810 to 1816. He passed, in turn, through every town in 
Italy, remaining two or three months in each. On his arrival, a 
reception was given him ; he was féted and cried up to the skies 
by the dilettante of the country ; the first fifteen or twenty days 
were taken up in receiving dinners and shrugging his shoulders 
at the stupidity of the libretto. Rossini, eens having an 
astonishing amount and fiery rapidity of wit, was initiated by 
his first mistress (the Countess P—, Pessario) into Ariosto, the 
comedies of Machiavelli, the fiabe of Gozzi, the poems of Baratti, 
and is quite able to detail the absurdities of a libretto. Zu mt 
ha dato versi, ma non situazioni, I have often heard him say 
to the mud-bespattered poet, who immediately overflows with 
apologies, and two hours afterwards brings him a sonnet wmiliato 
alla gloria del pid gran maestro d’Italia e del mundo. 

After two or three weeks of this dissipated life, Rossini 
begins by refusing the invitations to dinners and to musical 
sovrées, and makes up his mind to occupy himself seriously and 
study the voices of his actors; he makes them sing at the pianos, 
and he is obliged to mutilate the finest ideas in the world, 
because the tenor cannot reach the note necessary to complete 
the poet’s thought, or because the prima donna always sings 
false in passing from such a key to such another. Sometimes 
out of all the company the basso is the only one who can sing. 








At last, about twenty days before the first representation, 
Rossini, having become well acquainted with the voices of his 
singers, begins to write. He gets up late, composes amidst the 
conversation of his new friends, who, whatever he may be doin 4 
never lose sight of him the whole day. He goes to dinner wit 
them at the osteria, and often to supper; he returns very late, 
and his friends accompany him to the door, singing at the loudest 
pitch of their voices some air which he extemporises, sometimes 
a miserere, to the great scandal of the devout inhabitants of the 
quarter. At last he gets home, and it is at this period of the 
day, at about three in the morning, that some of his most bril- 
liant ideas have occurred to him. He writes them down hurriedly 
without a piano on little scraps of paper, and the next day 
arranges them, instruments them, to use his own language, when 
lolling with his friends, Imagine a vivacious ardent mind re- 
ceiving impressions from everything around, turning all to some 
account and embarrassed by no difficulties. For instance, latterly, 
when composing his JJosé, some one said, “You are making 
Jews sing, shall you make them snuffle as they do in the 
synagogues?” This notion struck him, and on the spot he 
composed a magnificent chorus, actually commencing with certain 
combinations slightly bringing to view the singing in a Jewish 
synagogue. To my knowledge but one thing is capable of 
paralysing this brilliant genius, ever creating, ever active, and 
that is the presence of some pedant talking to him of glory and 
theory, and overwhelming him with learned compliments. He 
then shows temper, and allows himself to break out into jests 
which are often more remarkable for their grotesque energy 
than for their perfect discretion or Attic polish. As in Italy, no 
disdainful court has ever amused itself with purifying the 
language, and no one thinks of reflecting on his rank before 
venturing to laugh, the number of things considered coarse or 
ignoble is infinitely small; hence the peculiar colouring of 
Monti’s poetry ; noble, sublime, and yet never calling to mind 
the absurd simples and timidities of an hotel Rambouillet. It 
is the reverse of M. l’Abbé de Lille; the word noble has not the 
same meaning in Italy as in France. 

Rossini one day said to a pedant, a Monsignore by profession, 
who had ferreted him out even in his little inn-room, and was 
preventing him from getting up: “ Ella mi vanta per mia gloria 
&c.—You are good enough to talk of my glory. fo you know’ 
Monsignore, what is my real] title to immortality? it is being the, 
finest man of my day. Canova told me one day that he meant 
to take me as a model for a statue of Achilles.” As he spoke, 
he jumped out of bed and appeared before the eyes of the 
Monsignore (a Roman prelate) in the costume of Achilles, which 
in that country is a great mark of disrespect. “ Look at this 
leg, look at this arm,” he continued ; “ when a man is made like 
that, I fancy he is sure of immortality.” I suppress the rest of 
his address. Once he had dashed into the current of the not 
very decent jest, he worked himself up at the sound of his own 
words, and of the inexpressible, laughter caused by his own 
ideas ; he extemporised an endless number of absurdities ; at 
last he became grossly insulting, and nothing could stop him. 
The pedantic Monsignore was at last fairly driven to flight. 

According to Rossini, composing is nothing, the troublesome 
part is having your music rehearsed. It is at this sad moment 
that the wretched maestro endures the torture of hearing his 
finest ideas, his sweetest and most brilliant melodies, disfigured 
in every key the human voice is capable of. It is enough to 
make a man hiss himself, Rossini would say. He came away 
from rehearsal, dejected and disgusted with what had the day 
before delighted him. 

But these rehearsals, so painful toa young composer, constitute 
in my eyes the triumph of Italian sensibility; it is then that, 
assembled round a wretched kettle of a piano, in that den called 
the ridotto of the theatre, in some small town, such as Reggio or 
Velletri, I have seen eight or ten poor devils of actors rehearsing, 
accompanied by the clattering sounds emanating from the kitchen 
of the neighbouring house. I have seen them feel and render 
admirably the most fleeting and at the same time the most in- 
spiriting impressions that music can convey; it is then that the 
inhabitant of the North sees with astonishment persons utterly 
ignorant, incapable of playing a walta on the piano or of saying 
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what constitutes the difference between one key and another, 
singing and accompanying by instinct, and with admirable brio, 
the most peculiar and the most original music, recomposed and 
arranged bythe maestro before their very eyes, and as fast as 
they sing it. They make a hundred mistakes; but in music all 
errors arising from excess of verve are soon forgiven, as in love 
all errors proceeding from too much loving. However, these 
rehearsals which charmed me, an ignoramus, would no doubt 
have shocked M. Berton, of the Institute. : : 

Every conscientious man, though a stranger in Italy, will at 
once admit that nothing can be more absurd than to want to 
make composers and singers at any distance from Vesuvius.* 

In this country of the beautiful, the infant at the breast hears 
those around him sing,and not precisely airs like Malbrouk or C'est 

‘amour, l'amour. Under a burning sky, and a pitiless system of 
tyranny, which renders it dangerous to speak a word, despair and 
happiness are expressed more naturally by a plaintive song than 
by a letter. People talk only about music; they only dare to 
entertain an opinion, and discuss it with warmth and frankness, 
on music; they write and read one subject alone—satirical 
sonnets, in the dialect of the country,t against the governor of 
the city, while the governor, in his turn, on the first opportunity, 
sends all the poets, like so many carbonari of the place, to 
“quod.” This is literally true, without the slightest exaggera- 
tion, and, if prudence permitted, I could give twenty names in 
support of what | advance. It is much less dangerous to write 
a burlesque sonnet against the governor or the sovereign than 
to discuss a political principle or a part in history. As the Abbé, 
or the Cavaliere di M., who plays the part of spy, is most 
ludicrously ignorant, if he reports to the chief of the police, in 
most cases a clever man, and a renegade from liberal principles, of 
any argument which can stand, and which bears the semblance 
of common sense, the matter is immediately confided to the 
police, and it is clear that the spy is not indulging in mere 
calumny. The Prefect of Police summons you and says gravely: 
“You are declaring war against the government of my master, 
you take the liberty of speaking, pescano in quel che dite.” 

To recite the satirical poem of the day, however, is a crime of 
which every one is guilty, and one of which every one may be 
calumniously accused—it does not go beyond the known pro- 
vince of the spy. 

We have left Rossini having his opera rehearsed on a bad 
piano in the ridotto of some small theatre, in a town of the 
third class, such, for instance, as Pavia or Issola, Although the 
little room may be the sanctuary of musical genius and a modest 
enthusiasm for art, devoid of the least idea of braggadocio, the 
greatest pretension and the most grotesque disputes of the most 
incredible and naif egotism surround the wretched piano, which 
sometimes perishes and is broken by dint of hard blows, the 
ae engaged ending by throwing the pieces at each other's 

eads. I would advise every person travelling through Italy, 
if he has any feeling for art, to convince himself by personal 
experience of a scene of this description. The private pro- 
ceedings of the operatic company furnish matter for the con- 
versation of the whole city, which looks for pleasure or ennui, 
during the most brilliant months of the year, to the success or 
failure of the new opera. A small town, in this state of in- 
toxication, forgets the existence of the rest of the world; it is 
during this period of incertitude that the impresario plays an 
admirable part as far as his amour propre is concerned, and is 
literally the first man of the place. I have known miserly 
bankers who did not regret purchasing this flattering character 
with the Icss of fifteen hundred louis d’or. The poet Sografi 
has written a charming one-act piece on the adventures and 
pretensions of an operatic company. It contains the part of a 
German tenor, who does not understand a word of Italian, and 
which is enough to make you die with laughter. It is worthy 
of Regnard or Shakspere ; the truth is so owtrée, and Italian 





* Tu regere imperio populas, Romane, memento. Virgil. 
+ Sonnet by Reggio, Vision of Prina, Milan, 1816. Poems of 





Baratti, Venice. 
¢ The persons under my administration fish out ideas from what you 
say. This reproval is historical, 1819. 





singers, intoxicated as they are by the accents of passionate 
music and disputing about the various interests of their respec- 
tive reputations, are so ludicrous, that the great task for the 
poet was to diminish, to weaken, by at least three-thirds, and 
reduce within the limits of probability, truth and nature, instead 
of caricaturing them. The truest truth would have resembled 
a caricature devoid of all probability. 

Marchesi (a famous soprano at Milan) would never sing, during 
the latter years of his theatrical career, unless, at the com- 
mencement of the opera, he entered on horseback or was. per- 
ceived on the top of a hill; under all circumstances, the plume 
of white feathers floating above his helmet was always, at least, 
six feet long. 

Even at the present day, Crivelli refuses to sing his first air, 
if he does not find in it the words felice ognora, on which he has 
a facility of making rowlades. 

But to return to the Italian town, which we have left in the 
state of anxiety, and, we may say, agitation, preceding the day 
of the first representation of its opera. 

The decisive evening at length arrives. The maestro takes his 
place at the piano; the house is as full as possible. All the 
people come from a distance of twenty miles round. The curious 
amateurs encamp their carriages in the middle of the streets : 
the inns are all crammed the evening before, and the insolence 
of the persons connected with them is something uncommon. 
All business has ceased. At the time fixed for the repre- 
sentation, the town resembies a desert. All the passions, all the 
doubts, and all the life of an entire population are centred in the 
theatre. 

The overture begins ; you might hear a fly buzz. It finishes, 
anda most terrible uproar breaks out. The overture is either 
extolled to the clouds, or hooted and hissed without pity. You 
do not see, as at Paris, an assemblage of individuals, each with 
his peculiar species of vanity interrogating that of his neighbour, 
but a number of demoniacs, endeavouring by shouts, stamping, 
and knocking their sticks against the backs of the seats, to ensure 
the triumph of their mode of thinking, and, above all, wishing to 
prove it the only right one, for there is no one in the whole 
world so intolerant as your sensitive man. Immediately you 
meet, in the matters of art, with a moderate and reasonable 
man, speak to him quickly about political economy and history ; 
he may be a distinguished magistrate, a good surgeon, a good 
husband, an excellent academician, or, in fact, anything you like, 
except a man formed to appreciate music and painting. 

After the most profound silence, the frightful uproar recom- 
mences with each air of the new opera; the roaring of a tempest- 
tost sea would convey but an inexact idea of it. 

You hear the singer and the composer judged separately. 
People vociferate: Bravo, Davide; bravo Pisaroni; or the 
whole theatre re-echoes with Bravo, maestro! Rossini rises 
from his place at the piano, his handsome face assuming an 
expression of gravity, an unusual thing with him. He bows 
three times, is overwhelmed with applause, and deafened with 
strange cries. The audience halloo out whole sentences of 
praise. They then proceed to the next morceau. 

Rossini appears at the piano for the first three representations 
of his new opera, after which he receives his seventy sequins 
(£32), attends a grand farewell dinner given him by his new 
friends, that is to say, by the entire town, and takes his departure 
in a vettura, with a portmanteau, much fuller of music paper 
than clothes, to play the same part at a neighbouring town, forty 
miles off. Generally he writes to his mother after the first 
representation, and transmits, for her and his old father, two 
thirds of the sum he has received. He sets out with eight or 
ten sequins only, but the gayest of men, and, on the road, if fate 
is kind enough to throw a fool in his way, never fails to mystify 
him. On one occasion, as he was proceeding in a vettura from 
Ancona to Reggio, he represented himself as a music-master, 
who was a mortal enemy of Rossini, and passed all the time on 
his journey making people sing execrable music, which he com- 
posed at an instant’s notice, on the well-known words of his 
most celebrated airs, at the same time ridiculing the said music 
as that of the pretended chefs-d’euvre of the animal called 
Rossini, whom people of bad taste were stupid enough to extol 
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to the clouds. There is no fatuity on his part in thus leading 
the conversation to music. In Italy it is the most general 
subject of discourse, and after an observation on Napoleon, that 


to which people always revert. 


MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Now that the turmoil and excitement attending the inaugura- 
tion of St. George’s Hall have in a great measure subsided, a 
few exclusively musical notes may be welcome. On the 12th 
ult. the Philharmonic Society gave a choral performance, con- 
sisting of Spohr’s Last Judgment, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise, in the Philharmonic Hall, which was well filled. Ineed 
hardly tell you that the effect_of Spohr’s accompaniments, and 
still worse of those to the Hymn of Praise (of which only the 
choral part was given), upon the organ solus, was simply 
ridiculous. Mr. Hirst is a clever organist; but he cannot do 
impossibilities. The chief singers were Miss Stott, Mrs. Scaris- 
brook, Messrs. Robinson and Armstrong. Altogether, although 
some of the choruses went well, this was the most inefficient 
performance ever given, at cheap prices, by the Philharmonic 
Society. The Messiah, the Creation, Judas Maccabeus, the 
Dettingen Te Deum, and the 12th Mass (not service) of Mozart— 
all of which have been presented at the Philharmonic Hall 
during the series of “ shilling concerts’—were much more suc- 
cessful. Such works as the Lobgesang, which depend so greatly 
on their orchestral combinations, should be left to their evident 
destiny, which is not that of being performed with accompani- 
ment for organ solo. a 

The 12th subscription concert of the sixth subscription of 
the Philharmonic Society (which was instituted on the 10th of 
Jan., 1840), came off on Tuesday evening, the 26th ult., and was 
considered a more attractive entertainment than any of the 
miscellaneous concerts that took place, the week preceding, in 
St. George’s Hall, The great “star” among the singers was 
Sophie Cruvelli, who had already won a high reputation in 
Liverpool, at the Theatre Royal. The programme, however, 
was altogether a good one. Beethoven’s symphony in B flat, 
entire, very well executed under the direction of Mr. J. Zeugher 
Hermann, began the concert agreeably. A trio from Beatrice 
di Tenda followed, nicely sung by Mdlle. Albini, Mad. Vellani, 
and Sig. Pavesi ; and after this came Mdlle. Cruvelli, who was 
enthusiastically received, and sang “ Ernani involami,” with such 
surprising brilliancy that she was unanimously recalled at the 
end, and obliged to repeat the cabaletta. The charming and 
gifted prima donna afterwards joined Sig. Belletti in “Crudel! 
perché finora ;” and Miss Stott, Signors Pavesi and Fortini, in 
the “quartet-round” from Fidelio, which terminated the first 
part of the concert. In the second part Mdlle. Cruvelli sang 
“ Assisa a pié d’un salice,” and the subsequent preghiera (from 
Otello), with such divine and pathetic expression, that a still 
greater excitement was created, and she was encored ina tumult 
of applause. Mdlle. Cruvelli also took part in some concerted 
music. Her success was triumphant. Signors Belletti, Pavesi, 
and Fortini, Mdlle. Albini and Mad. Vellani, contributed a 
variety of vocal pieces with more or less success; the prayer 
from Masuniello, the Dervish chorus from the Ruins of Athens, 
and Bennet’s madrigal, “My mistress is as fair as fine,” were 
capitally —_ by the Liverpool choristers; the band played the 
overture to Cenerentola, and the eternal but splendid Wedding 
March of Mendelssohn; and what M. Gounod, the French 
composer, entitles “ Meditation,” or Bach’s first prelude in C 
major, was played admirably by Messrs. E. W. Thomas, 
C. J. Toms, and Hirst, on the violin, pianoforte, and organ, and 
redemanded. Among the other vocal pieces were “ Laci darem,” 
by Mdlle. Cruvelli and Signor Belletti ; “Finché dal vino,” by 
Sig. Belletti; “‘Una furtiva lagrima,” by Sig. Pavesi; and 
“Madamina,” by Sig. Fortini—all of which pleased. The vocal 
part of the concert ended with the thrice-eternal preghiera from 
Mosé in Egitto, in which principals and chorus all took part. 
The hall was crowded, and looked magnificent. The audience, 
delighted with Cruvelli and everything besides—but with 
Cruvelli especially—stayed to the very last. 











As your “own correspondent” has noticed the first three per- 
formances of Italian opera at the Theatre Royal —Norma, 
Ernani, and Sonnambula—I need not allude to them. A few 
words about the others, however, may not be out of place, since 
they brought Mr. Copeland’s speculation to an honourable and 
brilliant conclusion. The succeeding operas were Fidelio and 
Otellv, buth of which were triumphantly successful. idelio was 
thus cast: Leonora, Cruvelli; Marcellina, Marai; Florestan, 
Tamberlik ; Rocco, Fortini; Jacquino, Luchesi; Minister, Polo- 
nini; Pizarro, Tagliafico. Fortini and Polonini should, I think, 
have changed parts. The performance was admirable, the 
theatre crowded, and the opera created a real furore. The 
leading musical critic of Liverpool (Mr. Nightingale, I believe) 
writes in the Maid, the following enthusiastic panegyric of Cru- 
velli’s Leonora :— 


“We can scarcely trust ourselves to write in the ordinary matter-of- 
fact manner peculiar to English newspaper criticisms, with reference to 
the performance of the greatest musical chef-d’euvre ever composed, 
the immortal Fidelio of Beethoven, which was played on Thursday 
night in a style of completeness which will ever remain a most pleasing 
remembrance in the memory of all who had the rare good fortune to 
hear it. We shall not have the presumption here to dilate upon the 
miraculous beauty of the music, or the charming and natural simplicity 
of this most perfect drama, the most artless yet the most effective ever 
written, and we cannot finds words to express our admiration of the 
performance of Cruvelli—in our opinion the greatest effort of musical and 
histrionic genius ever witnessed on the stage. Her Fidelio is in fact a 
masterpiece both of singing and acting; and, as the fond, patient, devoted, 
and courageous wife of the poor prisoner so long lost to her, she pre- 
sented a picture of dramatic effect and intensity, which may rival with 
the most perfect creation of a Rachel or a Macready. In the first 
scene, where she quietly gains the confidence of the gaoler Rocco, and 
finds that she has unwittingly inspired a fond feeling in the heart of his 
daughter Marcellina, nothing could be more natural than her melanchol 
restlessness and her evident mental anxiety, so hard to be pemrncass | 
Then, again, with what searching looks does she scan the countenances 
of the poor prisoners, as with a gorrowful joy they thank heaven for a 
few minutes of liberty, anxiously trying to discover amongst them the 
beloved features of her husband. Her bye-play here is full of the finest 
touches of feeling, but all sinks into insignificance compared with the 
electrical effect she creates in the prison scene, where the acting rises 
into sublimity—every shade of feeling—fear, despair, hope, and joy, 
being rapidly alternated with the most vivid reality, rising into almost 
painful intensity, as the devoted wife throws herself into the arms of 
her newly discovered husband, and with a shriek of mingled defiance 
and joy saves him from the sword of his would-be murderer. The 
astounding display of dramatic genius created a perfect furore of ap- 
plause, such as we have rarely seen equalled, and though the remainder 
of the drama is somewhat of an anti-climax, she still rivetted the atten- 
tion of the enthusiastic audience to the glorious concluding finale, 
where, in a combination of sound, truly heavenly for its wonderful burst 
of almost unspeakable joy, the devoted wife, her long-lost husband, and 
their friends give expression to the raptures they feel at once more meet- 
ing and breathing together the air of liberty. 

“ Never did the Liverpool public witness a performance so full of 
womanly grace, romantic tenderness, picturesqueness, and dramatic in- 
tensity—so intellectual, so fullof inspiration of true genius, yet, withal, 
so simple, natural, and effective. Whatever doubts there may be as to 
Cruvelli’s personation of Norma, Desdemona, or other operatic 
heroines, there can be but one opinion as to her being the greatest re- 
presentative of Leonora; both musically and dramatically, the most 
exacting character in the whole range of the lyric ;drama, As to her 
execution of the music, we can again only deal in superlatives, and in 
one word it was faultless. All the well-known and immense vocal difli- 
culties of the music are executed by her with a consummate ease, which 
would lead the listener to doubt their existence. Her immense compass 
of -voice enables her to sing every note with certainty and finish, and to 
give the fullest expression to every varying shade of feeling she is called 
upon to express. ‘The great scena in which occurs the ‘ address to 
Hope,’ was delivered with a degree of intense fervour and energy which 
roused the excitement of the audience to the highest pitch, and led to 
its being enthusiastically encored. The duet with Florestan in the 
prison scene was also sung with admirable tenderness and feeling, and 
in the grand finale, when her hopes are realized, she pours forth a flood 
of exulting sound, her face meanwhile illumined with a smile of saintly 
joy, which brings to a fitting and natural conclusion this matchless dis- 
play of genius,” 
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I shall not attempt to add anything to this. Ovello was thus 
cast: Desdemona, Cruvelli; Emilia, Albini; Iago, Tagliafico ; 
Rodrigo, Luchesi; Elmiro, Fortini; The Doge, Polonini, and 
Otello, Tamberlik. Again, Polonini and Fortini should have 
changed parts. The performance was first rate, and produced 
the next greatest impression to that which was made by Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio—a decided proof of the taste and judgment of 
the Liverpool amateurs. “ f Cruvelli,” adds the same critic, 
“what can we say? With a vivid recollection of her Thursday’s 
performance, we can only state that she maintains the position 
she then obtained as the first of dramatic vocalists.” The writer 
does no less justice to the masterly performances of Tamberlik 
in Florestan and Otello; to the excellent conducting of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon; and to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. A. 
Harrison, the eager “ regisseur” from the Royal Italian Opera of 
London. 

“There is,” your own correspondent informs me, “to be a glo- 
rious row in our Town Council, on Wednesday (to-day), in re St. 
George’s Hall.” The deficit in the receipts amounts, it appears, 
to £500!—a pretty scandal for the Corporation and rich 
burghers of Liverpool. The Anglo-Italo-Germano opera season 
began on Monday night. You will receive a full account of the 


performances. 








DRAMATIC. 

Drury Lane.—This theatre opened on Monday evening, wich 
a series of tragic performances, the farewells of Mr. Gustavus 
Vasa Brooke, previous to his departure for California, which 
takes place next week, unless the success of the series induces 
Mr. T. E. Smith to induce him to remain for other farewells. 
The play was Virginius. The house was crowded in every part, 
and the actor was applauded to the echo, on his entrance, in 
various parts of his performance, and at the end, when he was 
called on the stage with a regular demonstration. Mr. Gustavus 
Vasa Brooke is seen to more advantage in the plays of Sheridan 
Knowles than in the plays of Shakspere. Hence his Virginius, 
or William Tell, is superior to his Othello or Hamlet. Indeed, 
the less ideal and abstract the character Mr. Brooke plays, the 
more truthful and forcible his impersonation. His talent is 
actual, not intellectual. Moreover, he is not a romantic actor, 
and lacks a feeling for the picturesque. Mr. Wright has 
appeared in farces to support the attraction of Mr. Brooke. 
The company is nearly identical with that which appeared with 
Mr. Brooke at his last engagement at Drury Lane. 

Sr. James’s.—For the first time since it was built—now more 
than twenty years—the St. James’s Theatre has been made a 
regular establishment for the performance of English dramas. 
Originally intended as an English opera-house by Mr. Braham, it 
was for years applied to no other purpose, and promised to 
become the Opéra-Comique of London. The English opera, how- 
ever, was not supported with vigour, and Mr. Braham retired 
from the management in disgust, and sold his interest in the 
theatre. Since then the St. James’s has chiefly been used for 
the performance of French and German plays, with the 
occasional introduction of a French operatic company. At rare 
intervals performances of English operas were given ; but, until 
Monday, no regularly constituted English company has appeared 
at the theatre since Mr. Braham quitted it. 

The English company of actors who have united together 

at the St. James’s Theatre for the advancement of native 
talent, do not indeed constitute a galaxy of talent, many of 
them being imported on speculation from the provinces, 
and many Pare selected from the minor metropolitan theatres. 
The best names in the new corps are those of Miss Glyn, who 
is well known for her readings of Shakspere; Mr. George 
Vandenhoff, late of the Haymarket ; Mr. Stuart, ditto ; Mr. T. 
Mead, an actor of some London fame; and Mrs, Seymour, the 
most fair and clever manageress. 
t Mrs. Seymour—who must be remembered as the pretty and 
vivacious Miss Allison—has considerable talent as a comic 
actress, reminding one forcibly of the late Mrs. Fitzwilliam, in 
manner, style, deportment, voice, figure, even face, with a differ- 
ence. She is brim full of life and humour, and would constitute 
an acquisition to any company. 





Miss Glyn is a most tantalizing actress, and although evi- 
dently an artist of no mean order of mind, is seldom or ever 
satisfactory. Her highest efforts always disappoint. When she 
attempts little, her native graces shine forth in their best light 
and she is then exceedingly pleasing. For this reason, in high 
tragedy parts—although her friends deem her main strength lies 
in that line—her success can never equal her expectations. There 
is too much effort in all she does, too n:uch striving after effect 
too much industry in the making of points, too much thinking 
about herself, too little abstraction, no abandon. Miss Glyn’s 
conception, if it were thoroughly understood, might be accepted 
as the right one. But it is not thoroughly understood. This 
lady studied under Mr. Charles Kemble for several years, but 
she appears not to have caught even a reflection of his natural 
graces and accomplishments. Better, we think, had she studied 
under Macready, who could have better taught her the use of 
art. Miss Glyn has many admirers. We admire her—with a 
reservation. We repeat, she is the most tantalizing of actresses. 

Mr. T. Mead—now here is an actor of parts; but what an 
error to make him a lover, who has a voice like thunder broken 
on crooked rocks, or like the short growls of a bass hyzna in an 
unfed state. Mr. T. Mead is a good actor of the rough and ready 
school, aud might always be turned to useful account. On Mon- 
day night he was not turned to useful account. 

Mr. 'T. Stuart is a clever man, and an appreciator of Shakspere. 
He is best in fiery characters, for which he has the right enthu- 
siasm. Mr. George Vandenhoff, on the contrary, is best in tame 
characters, for which he has the right phlegmatism. Mr. Stuart, 
in place of being put into a fiery character on Monday night, 
was put into a dismal, doleful character, in which his talent was 
lost. This was wrong. 

So much for the leading persons of the new company at the 
St. James’s Theatre. Much expectation was formed of Mr. 
J. L. Toole from Dublin and the provinces, where, we under- 
stand, he has enjoyed a first-rate reputation. Mr. J. L. Toole, 
on Monday night, failed to come up to any expectation. He 
certainly had the least possible chance of shewing off his talents 
—if he possessed any—in the two pieces he appeared in. It 
would have required the genius of a Robson to hammer out 
scintillations from such dull flintstone. Mr. J. L. Toole is no 
Robson. Of that we are assured. 

The theatre opened on Monday evening with a new and 
original five act drama, by Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles 
Reade, entitled The King’s Rival. The story belongs to the 
reign of King Charles the Second, and turns upon the court 
anecdote of Miss Stewart’s marriage with the Duke of Richmond. 
The king is in love with Miss Stewart, and finding the duke is 
in his way, employs all his wit and power to supersede him. 
The lady, however, is a pattern of virtue, and his majesty is 
foiled. The virtue of the lady, the jealousy of the Duke, and 
the anger of the king, are turned to tolerable account in a plot 
confused and diffused in the extreme. Never was so much made 
out of so little, and for this the authors are entitled to the 
highest praise. The play has evidently been written to the 
company, and as it was necessary to bring in all the leading 
members and several new aspirants for metropolitan fame, 
Messrs. Tom Taylor and Charles Reade laboured under the dis- 
advantage of an embarras des richesses. Miss Glyn plays the 
heroine, Miss Stewart—the original model of the Britannia on 
the halfpence—and Mrs. Seymour personates Nell Gwynn. The 
lastis sustained with remarkable spirit and vivacity: but Nell has 
been treated somewhat scurvily by the authors, who have hardly 
done her justice in the drawing. The character of Charles is 
somewhat of a loose pencil sketch, and the Duke of Richmond 
is a mere court bravado. Samuel Pepys, the comic personage 
of the drama, is entirely a mistake. He failed to elicit a single 
laugh. Mr. J. L. Toole certainly did not do much to brighten 
up his dulness. The dialogue is occasionally smart and forcible, 
but has not been written wno flatu, nor with any great con- 
sideration. Discrepancies and weaknesses so frequently occur 
that we are persuaded the talented co-operators had little or no 
heart in their task. One or two gross absurdities, which greatly 
endangered the success of the piece, might be pointed out ; but 
enough has been said to show that The King’s Rival is no chef- 
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@euvre, and that it is not likely to obtain more than a moderate 
success. 7 : 

The scenery was admirable, and the dresses rich and appro- 
priate. The fair manageress displayed the nicest taste in the stage 
arrangements, which were unexceptionable in every respect. | 

The farce which followed the drama, My Friend the Major, 
is “new and original.” It was written by Mr. Charles Selby, 
and is, at a word, the weakest and silliest concoction ever pro- 
duced iu any theatre of pretence. 

We are glad to perceive Mr. Nugent has the direction of the 
box-office. The visitors may depend upon having every attention 
paid them. ; : 

The theatre has undergone great alterations. A dress circle 
has been made, the pit and galleries enlarged, and the interior 
newly painted and decorated. Altogether, nothing, excepting 
better actors and better pieces, was wanting to render the 
opening performance brilliant and satisfactory. 








NOTICE. 





It is requested that all letters and papers for the Editor, be addressed 
to the Editor of the Musical World, 28, Holles Street ; and all 
business communications to the Publishers, at the same address. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Orcanists.—TZhe papers on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished in Nos. 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George’s Hall in Nos. 34, 35, and 37. 

Erratum.—In No. 37 of the Musical World for the current year, 
in a notice of a concert at Ramsgate, the song “Come off to the 
Moors” is stated as the composition of Mr. Glover; it should 
have been ascribed to Miss Masson. 

A, N——n.—The communication sent to us from Dundalk can 
only appear as an advertisement. 

P.S.—Lablache is engaged for the opera at St. Petersburgh, and 
has already set out for his destination. 

A Prorgssor or Music.—WMr. George Loder, who succeeded the 
late Mr. T. Youres Chubb as conductor at the concerts of the New 

York Philharmonic Society, has settled in California—we believe 
at San Francisco. He is a cousin of Mr. Edward Loder, the 
composer. Mr. and Mrs. Wood are residing near Wakefield. 
Mrs. Wood has abandoned the stage, but continues to give finishing 
lessons in singing. Mr. Wood has taken exclusively to farming. 





MARRIED. 
At St. Mark’s, St. John’s Wood. On the 27th inst., by the Rev. 
G. Maddock, R. Sidney Pratten, Esq., to Catherina Josepha Pelzer, of 
Loudoun villa, St. John’s Wood. 


DIED. 


On Saturday, Sept. 23rd, Mrs. Warner, the well-known and eminent 
comedian, after a long and painful illness. 
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told, “that a large accession of members, in November next, 
may enable them at once to undertake various plans for 








placing the Society before the public in a prominent and 
lasting manner.” We hope so likewise. Prominence and 
lastingness in public opinion are, certainly, qualities 
properly to be expected of an institution possessing 
large national objects; but yet they are precisely those 
qualities which this Society has hitherto shewn no power 
of attaining. A society carrying out such professions 
as those of the British Musicians, was, and is much 
wanted. It had excellent ground to start with. It arose 
out of the midst of a well-founded grumble on the part of 
English composers, that they were practically shut out 
fromall the avenues either to improvement or public apprecia- 
tion. For the learner there was no practice-ground—no 
orchestra available which, in performing his works, would 
teach him their technical defects. For the master there was 
neither theatre nor concert-room in which he had a right to 
claim a hearing. He might make symphonies, operas, 
oratorios, by the dozen, if he had strength and hopefulness, 
to last out his task; but he had his labour for his pains and 
pleasure too. He, better than most men, could adopt the motto 
“labor tpse voluptas.” All his toil and scribbling advanced him 
nothing towards a settlement of the long-vexed question as to 
whether it was in an Englishman’s nature to have more musical 
brains than were just necessary to teach the school-rudiments 
of hisart. Unless he could pay in meal or malt—in money or 
influence—he had no chance of breaking through that grim 
circle of managers and directors who sat entrenched on all the 
roadsto public music. Thesociety of British Musicians was just 
the very thing to get him out of his troubles. It purposed 
to associate all the creative and executive strength of the 
metropolis in a bond of mutual usefulness. The composers 
were to write, and the singers and players were to interpret 
their mysteries. Each one was-to do his best for his 
neighbour; and, in short, it was to be a kind of “happy 
family,” though composed of animals hitherto notoriously 
more difficult of social amalgamation than any others on the 
face of the globe. For a time all this worked tolerably well. 
Many concerts were given, and much new music was pro- 
duced—to the great satisfaction, at all events, of the 
composers. But by some strange fatality, or stupidity— 
whichever it may happen to be—which always attends 
“native” attempts to combine for musical purposes, 
this prosperity soon began to wane. The public— 
whether because they were indifferent to “ British 
Musicians” in the abstract, or because they found their 
music the reverse of agreeable—lent the concerts no 
remunerative patronage ; and the members soon began to 
pass from a state of discontent with external circumstances 
to one of disagreement among themselves. Parties began to 
arise, formed and fostered, as usual, by the most inefficient 
men; and, at last, many of the wisest and ablest musicians 
on the Society’s muster-roll, descrying, in all its doings, the 
approaching rule of favouritism and cliquery, under their 
meanest aspects, and the inevitable succession of insigni- 
ficance, if not extinction, left it in disgust. Since then it 
has dwindled to next to a shadow. The public has forgotten 
its existence; its concerts, if any take place, pass unheeded ; 
and only by some side-wind do we occasionally hear of those 
drawing-room soirées where “ British Musicians” do congre- 
gate to sing and play each other's compositions’—doubtless to 
their own supreme content. 

It is truly pitiable to find an institution, honestly intended 
to remedy a great and self-evident defect, in such a state of 
hepless inaction. It is, unfortunately, however, but the 
history of many attempts made by English musicians in 
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combination to raise their order into national importance. 
A large part of the failure is, doubtless, due to the character 
of the English people. Inflexible as we are in our enmity 
to foreign foes, utterly determined as our history exhibits us 
in our wars, ever ready to fight to the death for our “ homes 
and altars,” perpetually invoking Britannia, and the British 
Lion, and all the rest of our patriotic mythology, we have 
yet scarcely a particle of what may truly be called nationality 
in our character. We have neither the clannishness of the 
Trish and Scotch, nor that more extended nationality—that 


intense pride and satisfaction in every product of his native | 


land—himself included—which makes the Frenchman or 
the German prefer everything French or German, with or 
without reason, to any thing else in the world. We are not 
a nation; we are a jumble of nations; and our nationality 
is therefore not one, but a dozen. An Englishman has no 
extra interest in a picture or an opera, because it is English. 
The very uncertainty of his origin—whether he be Pict, or 
Scot, or Roman, or Dane, or Gaul—has sown in him the 
spirit of free-trade, centuries before the time of Cobden and 
Peel. He has no more abstract reverence for British music 
than for British brandy. He deals with both on precisely 
the same principle. If he prefers the French article he will 
have it, and nationality may go to the bottom of the sea for 
aught he cares. Now, though this feeling, in its freedom from 
prejudice, has doubtless acted most powerfully in bringing 
our general civilization up to its present wonderful pitch, it 
has, probably, exercised nearly as potent an influence against 
the progress of art. The question is too long for discussion 
here ; but as it is a curious one we shall recur to it at some 
favourable opportunity. We only wish, here, to assert that 
our musical institutions, and the Society of British Musicians 
as a case in point, have suffered much from this want of 
nationality in the English character. 

But the mischief inflicted on this Society in particular, is 
not wholly produced by defect of patronage. Much, very 
much, is traceable to the character of the men composing it. 
There were among them too many little men who thought 
themselves great, too much petty and miserable jealousy ; 
too little nobility of mind, too little genuine artist-spirit. 
In a game of sneaking, finesse, and partizanship, the worldly 
men—and they are always the worst artists—have invariably 
the advautage. It has been played in the Society of British 
Musicians nearly to the exclusion of every element of 
greatness it might have contained, and thus nearly to its 
own destruction. At present it is all but a nonentity; but 
yet, unfortunately, still hoists its banner as the ark of refuge 
and head-quarters of British musical art. This ought no 
longer to be a delusion. There is yet time and strength 
to make it a reality. In its circular, the Society promises 
amendment. Let the committee look to fulfilling these 
promises. Let them take to them all the best men 
they can find, and work with them zealously and 
honestly. They shall have our warm co-operation to the 
éxtremity of their deserts. There is as much room as ever 
for their operations, and the materials for success are thrice 
as abundant as when they first commenced. But let us 
have no more detestable intriguing—no more displays of 
that meanness of disposition, which has been a reproach to 
the mediocre part of our profession. Contrive that it shall 
become an honour to belong to the Socrery or Bririsu 
Musicians, and, with or without public patronage, it will 
succeed in its first and foremost object—the elevation of the 
English artistic character. 














We have received several letters from correspondents 
requesting to know what prospects there were for a winter 
musical season in London; what was likely to be done; and 
when a beginning was likely to be made. To the above 
queries, we are sorry to say, we have nothing satisfactory to 
respond, All we know for a certainty is, that the indefati- 
gable and never-disappointing M. Jullien will arrive in town 
in about a fortnight, and that he intends to commence his 
series of miscellaneous concerts at Drury Lane. M. Jullien 
has been rusticating for the last two months at his chateau 
near Brussels; but, arguing from the antecedents of the ex- 
citable and eager-to-be-doing chef-dorchestre, we may con- 
fidently presume that he is not idling away his hours in small 
talk and theories; but that the stirring times will serve to 
render his genius more than usually active, and that some- 
thing original and rare, from his pen, may be expected at his 
forthcoming performances. 

From M. Jullien, then, there is something to be hoped. 
His winter concerts are well-timed, and they come as a real 
boon to the lover of music, smiling away his weariness in the 
darkness of the season. This year, so pregnant with glorious 
and important events, more especially, we may with assurance 
look forward to as about to give us something worthy of 
M. Jullien himself and the time. 

After M. Jullien, we know no other quarter whence we 
may expect musical recreation for the ensuing winter. 
Mr. E. T. Smith, the manager of Drury Lane, has advertised for 
an operatic company during the holidays. Great as the 
dearth of singers is in London at the present moment, we 
have no doubt the Drury Lane impresario will have a volu- 
minous correspondence, from town and country, of flashing 
sopranos, die-away tenors, and double-chinned basses, all, 
knowing their own worth, desirous to enlighten musical 
London with theirtalent But what, in fact, is the inference 
to be drawn from Mr. E. T. Smith’s advertisement? Either, 
that there is no musical talent in the country, or, that the 
musical talent in the country will not engage with Mr. E. T. 
Smith. The effect is the same—we shall have no opera worth 
the hearing at Drury Lane. 

Ts there nothing to be expected from any other source ? 
Where is the theatre —a query answered bya query! The 
Lyceum—built expressly as an English opera-house—re-opens 
on Moncay with a dramatic company. The Princess’s—which 
for years, under Mr. Maddox’s management, was the very 
home of English opera—re-opens on Monday with a dra- 
matic company. Drury Lane—which, under the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Bunn, might, with a stretch, have been termed, 
at one period, the “Grand Opera” of London—will, no doubt, 
prolong the farewell nights of Mr. Gustavus Vasa Brooke, 
and continue its performances with—another dramatic com- 
pany. The Surrey has foregone music, and relies for its 
success upon a—dramatic company. The St. James’s— 
where Charton delighted, and Marie Cabel entranced, and 
which held forth a promise that it might one day become the 
Opéra Comique of the English metropolis—has turned her 
back upon music, and paid her court exclusively to the 
drama. English music is absolutely without a home 
in the metropolis, unless she bide with Mr. Costa, at 
the huge building in Exeter Street, or take up her 
lodgment with Mr. Hullah in St. Martin’s Hall—in neither 
of which localities, we fear, would she be made particularly 
welcome—without attributing any blame, be it said, what 
ever, to Mr. Costa, or to Mr. Hullah. Bref—every dramatic 
door in London is shut against music, and if a theatre is to 
be opened for opera, Englishmen will have to build a theatre 
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for themselves. Let them not lay the flattering unction to 
their souls, that some theatre—the Lyceum, or Drury Lane, 
or St. James’s—must inevitably fall to themselves. Know 
they not that actors of the present day—it would seem so, 
at least—are of higher intellects and vaster powers than 
ever, and moreover, are far more numerous; whence it fol- 
lows that more theatres are required. Year by year music 
is undermined, and the drama extends its sphere. It is far 
easier to find a first-rate tragedian than a first-rate tenor, 
and what manager would think of engaging Mr. Sims 
Reeves, when he could have Mr. Gustavus Vasa Brooke at 
equal terms. Thus the drama makes progess, where the 
opera goes back; and music will have to bide its time, until 
there be fewer and less-celebrated actors; or, until she her- 
self, by exertion in combination, place herself in that posi- 
tion to which she is entitled by right of birth and right of 


power. 








Miss ARABELLA GoppARD.—This accomplished young pianist, 
who, by the latest accounts, had been staying at Hombourg, was 
engaged, on the 25th ult., by the administration, to play at a 
concert given at the Kursaal. Miss Arabella Goddard per- 
formed Weber’s “Invitation to the Waltz,” Thalberg’s “ Don 
Giovanni Fantasia,” and Charles Mayer’s Etude, “ La Fontaine.” 
Her success was immense. She was recalled after each piece, 
and cheered by the whole audience. The fair pianist was about 
to proceed to Frankfort first, whence she departs for Darmstadt, 
Berlin, Hanover, and Vienna, where already numerous engage- 
ments await her. 

Herr Dawison has commenced his duties as one of the prin- 
cipal actors in Dresden; he always draws full houses, and bids 

fair to be the first and greatest actor of the age. 

PuinHarMonic Rooms, NewMan-Srreet.—Mr. Charles Cotton 
gave an entertainment on Monday night, at the above locality, 
entitled “ A. Visit to Nelson’s Flag-ship, the Victory,” in which 
he introduced musical and pictorial illustrations of the glories of 
“Britannia’s God of War.” The room in which the entertain- 
ment is given has been appropriately fitted up as the poop and 
part of the quarter-deck of Nelson’s flag-ship. The ne 
incidents of Nelson’s life, and many amusing anecdotes an 
interesting incidents, are introduced by Mr. Cotton with ex- 
cellent effect. The songs are by Dibdin, Dr. Boyce, Blewitt, 
Edward Loder, and Braham, and embrace all those that 
have direct reference to the hero himself, or bear an allusion 
to sea-faring life. Mr. Cotton possesses a good barytone 
voice, and sings both with spirit and taste. The dioramic 
illustrations are excellent, and were received with loud 
applause on Monday night. In short, we may pronounce Mr. 
Cotton’s entertainment as one of the most interesting of the kind 
which has been given in London. 

City Mvstcat Unton.—This society, which holds its music gather- 
ings once a month at Crosby Hall, introduced its subscribers and visi- 
tors to a cantata, called St. Cecilia’s Day, composed by Van Bree. 
The work is “of a mingled yarn,” containing many pretty and graceful 
thoughts, not unmixed, however, with baser matter. Among the best 
things are a recitative and air, ‘ Frascati, fairest vale of Italy,” and an 
air and chorus, “Come forward with pleasure ;” but the choruses, 
which are all deeply inlaid with brass, do not comprise the best por- 
tions of the work. So much, in brief, for a first impression. Of the 
performance, we say nothing, for we have no wish to dwell upon the 
defects of “ unfunded” societies.” The popular feature in the selection 
which followed the cantata, was a new-part song, entitled, “The Tar’s 
Song,” by Mr. Hatton. Although the clamorous encore it obtained 
was, in part, owing to its reference to passing events, it does not lack 
some of the strength and dramatic keeping which usually invigorate 
this gentleman’s muse. Mrs. Kt. Limpus, who has a sweet and powerful 
soprano voice, which she manages with great taste and delicacy, was 
encored in Bellini’s “Non giunge.” Miss Hincks was similarly 
honoured in Keiser’s song, “My guiding star; and Miss Cox was 
called on to repeat a pretty song of Geo. Linley’s, which she delivered 
very nicely ; and as, moreover, ske is young and handsome, the youthful 
portion of the audience could have been at no loss where to apply the 
words—“ Some one to love,’ 
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Mancuester.—(From our own Correspondent.) —The experiment 
of Mr. Knowles to establish a regular operatic season here, 
commenced on Monday last with J Puritani, being the first of a 
series of sixty performances, some few of which are to be English, 
the majority being Italian or German. The company is chiefly 
made up of the members of the late Royal Opera corps at Drury 
Lane. J Puritani did not attract a large audience. I am sorry, 
for the sake of music, to inform you, that the very low price of 
five pounds for a transferable ticket for thirty operas on alter- 
nate nights, or for a non-transferable ticket for the.entire sixty, 
has induced but a limited number to take season tickets, 
Bellini’s opera does not seem to be very popular here; indeed 
it scarcely deserves to be so; the libretto is confused and un- 
connected, and the music betrays little of the invention and 
spontaneity which so eminently characterises Za Sonnambula 
and Norma. I Puritani undoubtedly owes its chief celebrity to 
the four great artists—Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache— 
who some fifteen years since used to enchain the audiences of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre with their vocal performances. It 
served, on the present occasion, to introduce Mdlle. Agnes 
Biiry to a Manchester audience as Elvira, Formes being the Sir 
Georgio, Reichardt the Arturo, and Fortini Riccardo. ft was on 
the whole a successful, if not a great performance, and Mdlle. 
Biiry made a favourable début. She has a most pleasing ap- 
pearance. Her voice is more extensive than powerful; she 
exhibits no common powers in her execution, her ornaments at 
times verging on the daring and startling. Some of these, how- 
ever, we could well dispense with for a little more of the sos- 
tenuto and legato. In the famous polacca, “Son vergine vez- 
zosa,” she warbled even like a bird, and was ably assisted by 
Formes and Reichardt in the accompaniment. Mdlle. Agnes 
Biiry threw much feeling into her delivery of the “ Qui la voce,” 
which was loudly encored, but she merely returned to acknow- 
ledged the compliment. The popular quartet “A te o cara” 
was excellently sung by the four principals, Reichardt’s 
part being delivered with admirable taste and feeling. Herr 
Reichardt was dressed most elegantly as the gallant cavalier, 
whilst Formes added another to the extensive gallery of portraits 
he has embodied here, adding Georgio to his Caspar, Oroveso, 
Rocco, and Marcel. He and Fortini were encored in the 
tempestuous duet, “Suoni la tromba,” which was given with 
great energy. Owing to the glorious news from the seat of 
war—which up to the present moment, Thursday, October 5th, 
a morning contemporary takes leave to doubt—‘ Rule Britannia,” 
at least the first verse of it, was given by the chorus before the 
opera, and “God save the Queen” after; the former was 
encored, and the audience joined heartily in the National 
Anthem. On Tuesday, WVorma was given in the completest 
manner it was ever rendered in Manchester. The band and 
chorus were efficient in quality and number. The orchestra 
has been enlarged to the entire width of the pit, and comprises 
amongst its members all the best players in the Concert Hall 
orchestra, with C. W. Seymour to lead, and Messrs. Edward 
Loder and Charles Hallé to conduct alternately. Mr. Charles 
Hallé took the baton the first night with J Puritani, and on 
Tuesday night Mr. Loder conducted Norma. Madame Caradori 
was the druid priestess, which she played and sung with de- 
cided energy and spirit. Mdlle. Sedlatzek was the Adelgisa ; it 
was her first appearance here. She is a pleasing singer, and 
acquitted herself creditably in her first duet with Madame 
Caradori, which was loudly encored, and even went better the 
second time. Both ladies were also much applauded in the 
well-known duet “Deh conte,” and Madame Caradori was 
unanimously cheered in her defiance to Pollio in the finale to 
the first act. M. Zelger as Oroveso, and Signor Octave Bene- 
detti as the Pollio, were also débuiants in Manchester. The first 
was very effective as the High Priest of the Druids, and his deep 
voice told well in the concerted music, more especially in the 
last scene of the opera, after the “Guerra, guerra” chorus, 
which was given with force and energy. 

Mr. Harris came in front of the curtain, before the opera com- 
menced, to apologise for Signor Octave Benedetti, who was suffer- 
ing from severe cold and hoarseness—but who would go through 
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his part (omitting his aria), with the usual kind indulgenee, etc., 
etc. Of course, under these circumstances, we must not 
criticise the singing of Signor Octave Benedetti. He seems to 
possess a voice of tolerable quality and power. It would be 
well, nevertheless, if he was to study Reichardt’s graceful action 
on the stage, as his own is by no means becoming or graceful. 
The band and chorus were excellent throughout. The house was 
not so good a one as on Monday, which is the more unaccountable 
as Norma is both well known and popular here. On Wednesday, 
Fidelio was given, and was, in some respects, an admirable per- 
formance. Herr Formes made an inimitable Rocco—it is, I 
think, his best performance. Herr Reichardt was admirable as 
Florestan, and Madame Caradori’s Leonora was entitled to high 
praise. But I must hear it asecond time before venturing on a 
decided and confirmed judgment, so shall withhold full particulars 
until next week. 

Isrp.—At the Theatre Royal Mr. Charles Mathews had a 
full house on Saturday last. The theatre has been redecorated. 
Mr. C. Mathews was full of his usual humour, and kept his 
auditors in roars of laughter—On Wednesday, the 27th, a con- 
cert was given at the Concert Hall, Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang 
and Mozart’s Requiem being the bill of fare for the evening, 
The principal soprano was confided to Mrs. Sunderland, who was 
assisted by Mrs. Thomas, and Mrs. Brooke. Mr. Perring was 
the principal tenor, and Mr. Guilmette the bass. The chorus, 
though numbering only about three dozen voices, appeared, how- 
ever, to be tolerably correct. The room was excessively crowded, 
many ladies being compelled to stand during a great portion of 
the evening. We understand that a dress concert has been fixed 
for the last week of next month, for which Madame Clara 
Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves have been engaged. 

NorrincHaM.—RE-oPENtNG OF THE OrnGAN, Mecnanic’s Hatt 
—(From a Correspondent..—The committee of the Mechanics’ 
Institution gave a concert at the Mechanics’ Hall, on the occasion 
of the re-opening of the organ, on Thursday the 21st ult. Mr. 
and Mrs. Weiss were engaged for the vocal department, and Mr. 
Shelmerdine was the organist. 

The organ in the Mechanics’ Hall was originally erected by 
Bevington and Sons, London, in 1849, and has just been recon- 
structed, revoiced, and enlarged by Mr.8. Groves, of London. The 
manuals are now placed on the platform, at a distance of about 
12 feet from the organ-case, by which the organist will command 
an entire view of the orchestra, The swell and choir organs have 
been removed from the case to convenient ante-rooms underneath 
the orchestra, the swell being placed on the left, and the choir on 
the right of the organist. The choir also forms a swell, both 
swell and choir opening on to the platform. The advantage of 
this arrangement to the solo singer, I think, will be manifest. 
Mr. Groves is entitled to the highest praise for the manner in 
which he has completed his work, Before he undertook to re- 
construct and revoice the organ, it had become comparatively 
useless, and was pronounced a failure, and its failure was partly 
attributed to the situation; whereas now it is unquestionably a 
very fine instrument, and for richness of tone and variety of 
effect, it ranks among one of the finest in the Midland Counties. 

Isend you a description of the organ, which is as follows :— 
Great Organ, compass CC to G.—Open diapason, open diapason 
(large scale), stop diapason, principal, twelfth, fifteenth, sesque- 
altra (three ranks), mixture (three ranks), hohl flute, wald flute, 
claribella, quint, decima, trumpet, octave trumpet, possaune. 
Swell Organ, tenor, CtoG.—Double diapason, open diapason, open 
diapason (large scale), stop diapason, principal, quint, fifteenth, 
octave fifteenth, furniture (five ranks), wald flute, piccolo, oboe, 
cornopean, trombone, clarion, bourdon, CCtotenorC. Choir Organ, 
CC to G.—Double diapason, open diapason, stop diapason (bass), 

rincipal, clarabella, bassoon, clarionet, viol di gamba, dulciana, 

eraulophon, flageolet, flute, bourdon, CC to tenor C. Pedal 
Organ, CC to E.—Open diapason 16 ft. (wood), open diapason 
16 ft. (metal), principal 8ft. (wood), fifteenth 4 ft. (metal), 
possaune 16 ft. 11 composition pedals: two for the pedal organ, 
three for the great organ, three for the choir organ, two for the 
swell organ, one forzando pedal. Cowplers.—Swell to great organ, 
swell to choir organ, i to swell organ, swell to pedals, great 
to pedals, choir to pedals, pedals CC to E, pedal solo, 








The pedals can be divided at pleasure. The upper part can be 
coupled to the third octave on the great manuals, for solo, the 
lower octave of the pedals being used in the usual way. 

Ipip.—(From a Correspondent.)\—A concert was given at the 
Mechanics’ Hall on Wednesday the 27th of September, for which 
oceasion-Mr. Henry Farmer engaged the services of Miss Poole 
and Miss Milner (vocalists), and Messrs. Cooper, Hausmann, and 
Charles Blagrove (instrumentalists). Miss Poole sang “In questo 
semplice” in her usual good style ; also a song of John Barnett’s, 
but we were rather disappointed in her singing of “’Tis best to 
be off with the old love,” as she scarcely appeared to know, or 
understand the proper reading of it, although, we understand, it 
was written expressly for her by Mr. H. Farmer. Miss Poole’s 
voice was very charming in the duets “Della Mosa,” from Meyer- 
beer’s Prophéte, and Glover’s “From our merry Swiss home.” 
Miss Milner has a good voice, and sang the grand scena from Der 
Freischiita with force and great endeavour. She promises, with 
study and perseverance, to become one of our best concert 
singers. Her singingof Mr.Farmer’s ballad from the Lamplighter, 
“We'll bide together,” was excellent, and earned her warm ap- 
plause. Mr. H. C. Cooper is a favourite in Nottingham. He 
played the andante and scherzo from Mr. Farmer’s Second Con- 
certo with brilliancy and effect. The concerto requires a first rate 
artist to interpret the various passages in double stops, staccato, 
bowing, harmonics, etc., all of which are very difficult,but Mr, 
Cooper did it full justice and narrowly escaped an encore. Mr, 
Cooper also played Ernst’s “Carnaval de Vénise,’ and was encored, 
Mr. Hausmann delighted the audience with his fantasia on Scotch 
airs, and gained an encore; he also played a sort of medley duet 
with Mr. Cooper, from William Tell. Mr. Charles Blagrove is a 
good pianist, and played the trios (with violin and violoncello) 
with skill and effect, and accompanied the various pieces with 
taste and judgment. The room was not well filled, and we fear, 
that Mr. Farmer will be a considerable loser by it. 

Lreps.—(/rom our own Correspondent.)—An excellent concert 
of its kind, was given by Miss Milner in our Music Hall, on 
Saturday evening last. The artistes were Miss Poole, the fair 
beneficiaire herself, Mr. Cooper (violin), Herr Hausmann (violon- 
cello), and Mr. Chas. Blagrove as “ pianist and accompanyist.” 
The whole party it appears are on a provincial tour, and one, 
which, so far, has been successful. Miss Milner is a native of Leeds, 
and, until within a few months since, has always resided here, 
As a chorus, and subsequently as a solo singer, she has invariably 
assisted at most of our local concerts. Her voice is a soprano of 
considerable power, flexibility, and sweetness in the upper part 
of her register, but deficient in all these qualities in the lower 
part. Latterly she has studied under Mrs. Wood (formerly Miss 
Paton), and from her she has evidently imbibed much excellence 
as well as peculiarity of style. Her career is watched with con- 
siderable interest by many friends in Leeds, and, we believe, she 
is destined to occupy a good position among the present race of 
home soprani. : 

The concert was of a miscellaneous character, and specially 
calculated to display the abilities of each individual executant. 
The violin and violoncello performances by Messrs. Cooper and 
Hausmann were listened to with real attention, and applauded 
to the echo. In each of their solos, the encore was most enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Cooper’s solo—Paganini’s “Carnaval de Vénise ”— 
was particularly admired; it was given with a breadth of tone, 
expression, and a finish in the execution, that left little to be 
desired. As much may be said of Hausmann’s fantasia on Scotch 
airs, in which the clever violoncellist exhibited all his wonted 
excellence of tone and dexterity, not omitting those little comical 
eccentricities of manner, which, though pardonable, are, never- 
theless, often the means of diverting the attention of the audience 
from the music to the performer. Miss Poole sang as she always 
sings—charmingly. There is a winning simplicity of style and 
execution in all her efforts, which combined with a mezzo soprano 
voice of the purest and sweetest quality, never fail toe . 
In such ballads as “Bonnie Dundee” and “ Jock 0’ Hazeldean,” 
Miss Poole has now no superior. The distinctness of her enuncia- 
tion —the accuracy of her intonation—her artless manner and 
style—all combine to ensure success. She joined Miss Milnerin a 
duet from the Prophéte, and in Glover’s tripping “From our 
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merry Swiss home,” both pieces being sung with considerable 
taste and effect. ; 
Miss Milner sang “Robert, toi que j’aime,” “Softly sighs,” 
“ The sea has its pearls,” and Moore’s “ Minstrel boy ”—in excel- 
lent style, and elicited from the audience unequivocal marks of 
satisfaction and pleasure. Mr. Charles Blagrove officiated as 
conductor with skill and judgment. The room was not quite 
filled, but the audience was respectable and appreciative. 
SurewsBuRY.—On Monday evening last a concert of vocal 
and instrumental music took place in the Music Hall, in behalf 
of the widow and children of the late Mr. W. V. Bourlay. The 
concert opened by a performance on the organ by Mr. Rawlings, 
organist of St. Julian’s. The singers were Mdlle. Sedlatzek 
and Mrs. John Hayward. Mr. Henry Hayward performed 
“The Carnival of Venice” on the violin, and was much admired. 
Messrs. G. Hay and Master Wheeldon executed a duet upon the 
pianoforte. The first part closed with the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, and the second part opened with the overture to 
Il Barbiere de Seviglia. Mr. Walter Hay played a solo on the 
cornet-a-pistons. A composition by Mr. G. E. Hay for the 
pianoforte, “Gage d’Amitié,” was well rendered by Master 
George Wheeldon (a student of the Royal Academy of Music), 
who made his first appearance before a Shrewsbury audience. 
Biruincuam.—On the 28th ult. Mr. Duchemin’s concert took 
place at Dee’s Hotel. The artists who assisted Mr. Duchemin 
were Miss Poole, Miss Milner, and Miss Fanny Ternan; the in- 
strumentalists, Mr. Cooper (violin), Herr Hausmann (violon- 
cello), and Mr. Duchemin (pianist). The accompaniments were 
entrusted to Mr. W. C. Blagrove. The concert opened with 
Beethoven’s grand trio, in B flat, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, Miss Milner sang Bishop’s song, “Should he upbraid.” This 
young lady is a pupil of the celebrated Mrs, Wood. She possesses 
a clear and powerfulsoprano voice. Sainton’s solo for the violin, 
from Lucrezia Borgia, was ably interpreted by Mr. Cooper. Miss 
Fanny Ternan followed in “ Batti, batti,” the violoncello obligato 
by Herr Hausmann. Mr. Duchemin performed Mendelssohn’s 
capriccio in F sharp minor. Miss Poole next gave Donizetti’s 
“In questo semplice.” Herr Hausmann succeeded in his own 
fantasia for the violoncello on Scotch airs, which produced a 
unanimous recal, The duet between Berthe and Fides, “ Della 
Mosa,” from the Prophéte, by the Misses Milner and Poole, 
closed the first part of the concert. In the second part, Men- 
delssohn’s two-part song, “O, wert thou in the cauld blast,” was 
charmingly sung by Miss Ternan and Miss Poole; Meyerbeer’s 
“ Robert, toi que j’aime,” by Miss Milner, Thalberg’s fantasia 
from Don Giovanni, by Mr. Duchemin; Miss Fanny Ternan’s 
“ Jock o’ Hazeldean,” accompanied by herself, and so charmingly 
sung as to demand an encore; Paganini’s “ Carnival,” by Mr. 
Cooper, also encored; Miss Poole, “Over the Sea;” the bufto 
trio, from Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, “My lady, the 
countess,” were the chief items. The concert was brought to a 
close by Hummell’s trio in E fiat, for piano, violin, and violoncello. 
PLymoutu.—The sixth and last concert, given at this theatre 
by Mr. Newcombe, took place on Monday evening, when a 
numerous and brilliant audience assembled. The artists engaged 
were Miss Poole, Miss Milner, Mr. H. C. Cooper, Herr Haus- 
mann, and Mr. Charles Blagrove. 
Miss Poole was encored in “In questo semplice,’ when she 
gave “ Jock o’ Hazeldean,”as also in Dr. Arne’s song, “Where the 
bee sucks.” Miss Milner sung the grand aria from Der Freischiitz, 
“Softly sighs,” and “Robert,toi que j’aime,” from Robert le Diable. 
Mr. H. C. Cooper played his variations on melodies from Lucrezia 
Borgia, on the violin, with brilliancy, eliciting unanimous ap- 
plause. Herr Hausmann was no less successful in his fantasia on 
Scotch airs, and both gentlemen shared the applause in the duo 
on airs from Guillaume Tell. The “Carnaval de Vénise” by Mr. 
Cooper exhibited great facility of execution, as well as a perfect 
command over all the eccentricities of the instrument. The 
concert was most successful, and Mr. Newcombe has made ar- 
rangements for two more concerts by the same ladies and gentle- 
men, who will be strengthened by the assistance of the Organo- 
phonic Band, and of Mdlle. Lucia Escott, prima donna from the 
operas of Florence and Naples. One of the concerts will be for 
the benefit of Mr, J. R. Newcombe. 








Bristot.—On Monday last, Mr. Cockram gave a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music at the Victoria Rooms, which 
was well attended. The principal vocalists and instrumentalists 
were Miss Poole, Miss Milner, Mr.H. C. Cooper, Herr Hausmann 
and Mr. C. Blagrove, who are now making a tour of the 
provinces. 

Curron.—A grand concert will take place at the Victoria 
Rooms, on Friday, October 20th. The following artists are 
engaged :—Mad. Clara Novello, Mrs. Endersohn, Mrs. Lockey ; 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Land, Mr. J. L. 
Hatton and Mr. H. Phillips. 

HuppDERSFIELD.—Mr. T. Netherwood’s concert came off at the 
Philosophical Hall, on Wednesday evening. Most of the 
performers were local, except Miss Senior and Mr. Hinchliffe, 
from Leeds, who took part in the proceedings. Miss Whitham 
also sang. 

The same party who have been starring it at Plymouth and 
Bristol, gave a concert on the 26th September, in this town. The 
audience seemed much gratified, but they were not so numerous 
as might have been desired. 

Louta.—(From a Correspondent.\—A. concert was given in 
the Corn Exchange on Tuesday evening last, by Mr. C. F. Willey, 
professor of music, who had engaged, tor the occasion, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mr. Farquharson, Mr. Sharp, R.A.M., and 
Mr. R. Clementi. The siesdaans was immense, and the concert 
was patronised by all the principal families in the town and 
neighbourhood. One distinguishing feature in the concert was, 
after Mr. Sims Reeves had sung Mori’s new song, “ England and 
Victory,” and, amidst the tremendous applause of the audience, 
H. Pye, Esq. rose and said that the song just sung by Mr. Reeves 
brought forcibly before him and the audience the great and 
glorious victory which the allied forces had obtained in the 
East, and proposed “ Three cheers for the Queen, and God bless 
her.” The audience at once rose, and, if stentorian lungs are a 
proof of loyalty, that proof was not wanting on this occasion. 
Amid the general demand, Mr. Reeves repeated the song with, 
if possible, increased effect. 


FOREIGN, 


Paris.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The following is a list of 
the principal officials connected with the new management of tbe 
Grand-Opéra : —“ Baron de Chasseriau, administrator; M. Charles 
Plantads, chef des bureaux; M. d’Avrillon, commis dordre; 
M. Lami, treasurer ; and M. Sausseret, assistant treasurer.” M. Leduc 
retains his place as inspector of the theatre, and M. Guillet is still 
occupied in settling the accounts.—Mad. Stolz took leave of the public, 
last week, for her congé, as Catarina in La Reine de Chypre. She will 
not return before November. 

The season commenced at the Thédtre-Italien with Rossini’s 
Semiramide, supported by Mesdames Bosio, Borghi-Mamo, and M. 
Gussier. I was unable to be present, but will forward you the details 
in my next, 

The new opera, Les Sabots de la Marquise, words by MM. Michel 
Carré and Jules Barbier, and music by M. Ernest Boulanger, has been 
very favourably received at the Opéra-Comique. Malle. Lemercier 
especially was greatly applauded in the part of the femme de chambre, 

ise. 

Faithful to his promise, M. Perrin opened the Théitre-Lyrique this 
day week, with Mad. Marie Cabel in La Promise. On Sunday, La 
Reine d'une Jour was played, and next week we shall have M. Géviert’s 
new three-act opera, for the début of Mad. Deligne-Lauters. The 
libretto of M. Pierre Pascal’s opera, Le Roman de la Rose, now in re- 
hearsal, is from the pens of MM. Jules Barbier and Jules Delahaye. 
According to the report, Mad. Ugalde will proceed to Marseilles next 
April, and give a series of ten representations, for which she is to receive 
the sum of 15,000 francs. 

At the Thédtre-Francais, Mad. Judith has re-appeared, and been 
most warmly received. M. Latour de St.-Ybars has read a one-act 
drama in verse. ‘Lhe principal part will be sustained by Mdlle. Rachel. 

The Palais-Royal has just added a most amusing trifle, called 
Un Dréle de Pistolet, to its répertoire. The authors are MM Varin and 
Léris, and the principal actors, MM. Luguet, Amant, Hyacinthe, 
Mezdames Duval and Thierry. 

The last novelty at the Hippodrome is a military cantata, entitled 
La Triple Alliance, This is sung by the choristers of the 8th, 9th, 82nd, 
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63rd and 67th regiments of the line, and the 8th light infantry. Of 
course, it is wonderfully successful. 

M. Henri Herz has returned from his trip to Germany.—The public 
meeting of the Académie des Beaux Arts will be held next Saturday, the 
7th inst., for the distribution of prizes. As usual, the cantata of the 
lawréat who has gained the grand prize of Rome will be performed.— 
The pupils of the Conservatoire resumed their studies, after the vaca- 
tion, last Monday. 

Bovrognz.—The theatre which has just been burnt down was 
originally built upon the space occupied by the garden of a monastery, 
which monastery, at the period of the occupation of Boulogne by 
Henry VIII., in 1544, was used as an arsenal for the English navy. 
The sea, which, at present, is a long distance off, used then to wash its 
walls. 

Vienna.—(From our own Correspondent.)—Spontini’s Ferdinand 
Cortez has been played three times since its revival at the Imperial 
Opera, and seems to please the public more on each successive occa- 
sion. Robet le Diable will be produced on the 6th instant, in strict 
conformity with the manner in which it is got up in Paris.—Herr 
Nicolai’s opera Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor will be revived in 
the course of the month.—At the re-opening of the Imperial Privat- 
Theater, a new Character gemdlde (character sketch), entitled Mozart, 
has been produced with success. It is the first effort of a young 
author, Herr Wahlgemuth, who has woven some of the principal 
events of the immortal composer’s life into a very interesting piece. 
Herr von Sappé, the leader at this establishment, has written a pleasing 
and clever overture, the motives of which are taken from Mozart’s own 
compositions.—In -the early part of this month, Shakspere’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, with Mendelssohn’s music, will be produced 
for the first time at the Hofburgtheater, under the direction of the 
Capellmeister, Herr Titl. 

BERiiy.—(From our own Correspondent.)—A great many concerts 
have been given for the benefit of the sufferers by the late inundations 
in Silesia; among others, I may mention that of Drs. Hoffe and 
Janson’s Minner-Gesangverein, in the Theatre Royal, and that of the 
Brother’s Stahlknecht and Lésckhorn, at the residence of the 
Geheim-Cabinet-Rath, Herr Lllaire. At the Royal Opera-House 
the only thing worthy of notice that has happened since my 
last, has been the re-appearance of Mdlle. Johanna Wagner as 
Leonora in Fidelio, after an absence of several months. The theatre 
was filled to suffocation, but the audience were far from enthusiastic at 
the fall of the curtain. The fact is, that Mdlle. Wagner can no more 
set at defiance the laws of Nature than any other vocalist. The music 
of Fidelio lies completely beyond the compass of her voice; by 
great. efforts, she formerly managed to give the high notes with 
a freshness which in some degree atoned for her now evident exertions 
in doing so—she could once sing F with tolerable success but she is now 
not able to reach E. Ido not think it very probable that this young 
lady will ever occasion another action between the managers of two 
rival operas of London, or indeed of any other city. The Sing-Academie 
gave a performance on Wednesday, in the Garnisonkirche, of Hiindel’s 
Messiah. The church was crowded. 

SrurraaRrt.—Meyerbeer is here. His presence has created a great 
sensation. ‘The day after his arrival he was admitted to a private 
audience by the king, and had the honour of an invitation to the Royal 
dinner table the same evening. The first performance of the Etoile du 
Nord is fixed for the 27th September. Meyerbeer will himself conduct 
his opera; at present he is busily occupied, with Herr Kiicken, in 
superintending the rehearsals, Among the distinguished visitors who 
will be present on the first night, are the Queen of the Netherlands and 
Duke Bernhard of Sachsen- Weimar. 

Le1esico.—Herr F. David has returned from Russia. The members 
of the Conservatory celebrated his return by a grand serenade in the 
garden of the establishment, which was tastefully illuminated in honour 
of the occasion. Lortzing’s Wildschiitz has been successfully revived. 
The first Gewandhaus concert is announced for the 1st of October. 

Co1oGnE.—The Manner-Gesangverein, always ready to act up to its 
motto, ‘ Darch dae Schéne stets das Gute,” gave a concert on the 16th 
instant, for the benefit of the sufferers by the late lamentable calamity 
in Silesia.—The Stadt theatre was lately opened. Three operas: I/ 
Barbiere di Sevilla, Martha, and Lucia di Lammermoor have already 
been produced. 

Sr. PerersBurGH.—Elsner’s oratorio has been performed three 
times, and produced 3000 roubles, after the payment of all expenses. 
This sum will be devoted to the purchase of a monument for the com- 
poser, and the publication of some of his works, 

StockHoLtM.—The Theatre Royal opened on the 11th September, 
with Mozart's Zauberflite. Rossini’s Wilhelm Tell and M. Meyerbeer’s 





Etoile du Nord will be produced this autumn. The Royal Singing 
Academy was re-opened on the 4th September. The number of pupils 
this session is 190—130 males and 60 females. 

CassEL.—Herr J. J. Bott’s opera, Der Unbekannte has been ex- 
ceedingly well received. 
favourable impression. 

DunpporF.— Madame Clara Schumann has returned from Ostend. 

Mc1LHEIM-ON--THE-RUHR.—Herr Ferdinand Heller’s Zersté 
von Jerusalem has been given with great success under the direction 

New Yorr.—The papers continue to comment on Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario; some in the most express and loftiest terms of 
eulogy, and some rather coldly. From the general tone of the critics 
we are inclined to the belief that Mr. Hackett has not conciliated these 
gentlemen to their satisfaction. Why he should, we do not see; their 
independence must be the gainer, and the example of the London press 
is worth following, in a late well-remembered fracas, There is 
evidently something wrong somewhere, otherwise it is difficult to 
account for such discrepancy of opinions as we now witness among our 
American contemporaries. As far, however, as we can form an opinion, 
Grisi and Mario have not created the immense furore which was 
expected. We find in the New York Musical World that the receipts 
have been for the first night from 3,000 to 4,000 dollars; the second 
night, 1,700; the third, 1,900; the fourth, 6,000. With such results 
to the treasury, the speculation can hardly be lucrative in the highest 
degree. “To what is all this to be attributed?” says the Musical 
Review—“ to the system of humbug.” We stated as much in our last 
notice, and we are not surprised at the result. So far we are of the 
same opinion as the American journalist; but we entirely differ from 
him when he says “ Barnum did the thing bravely and well with Jenny 
Lind ; the public were delighted, and the operation was entirely suc- 
cessful.” We have no particular interest in the success of the operation, 
more than a natural desire that genius of the first order should be 
ever ywhere recognised; but we say that of the two, Barnum 
was the greatre humbug, and, had he been discountenanced, as 
he ought to have been, he would have found no imitators. We are, 
however, glad to find that the auction system is to be abandoned, the 
New York gentlemen having found out, in spite of the word of honour 
of the impudent auctioneers as to the sales of tickets being bond fide, 
they in reality were undisguised swindlers, as complete as our own mock 
auction marts in Cornhill and Cheapside. Another advanced reason for 
the comparative non-success of Mad. Grisi and Sig. Mario consists in 
their being so badly supported. The orchestra is of the most 


miserable description, and rather seems to impede than sustain. 


the efforts of the singers. With such drawbacks, we are not 
astonished at the result, the more especially when the high prices 
of admission are taken into consideration. The Musical Review 
says :—“ The public wish to hear Grisi and Mario, and, under proper 
circumstances, will pay a fair price for doing so, if indeed the unfortu- 
nate management have not already excited, on the part of the public, 
such a dissatisfaction as to irretrievably ruin their prospects. Should 
there be an utter failure, however, and they return to England entirely 
disappointed, let it not be charged upon a lack of musical appreciation 
in America; let it not be cited as a proof that opera cannot be enter- 
tained here. The experiment of an opera haa never yet been fairly 
tried among us. Adequate means and a judicious management are all 
that are necessary to ensure success.”— We are perfectly of the writer’s 
opinion, the star system, which reached its meridian with Jenny Lind, 
and was for a time successful, ruined Her Majesty’s Theatre, as it is 
now ruining Mr. Hackett at Castle Garden. Since our last, Norma 
has been played, and Mad. Grisi created a tremendous sensation. The 
house was fuller than on any previous occasion. 


CatiFoRNiA.—Ole Bull has been giving concerts at the Metropolitan 
with immense success. The American and Union Theatres are full 
every night, the entertainments being exclusively dramatic. 

CaLiFoRNIA.—(From a Correspondent.)—San Francisco, June, 1854. 
Mrs. Sinclair, the lady who has so successfully managed the Metropoli- 
tan Theatre for the last six months, took her benefit on the 7th of 
June, on which occasion she was supported by a house overflowing with 
patrons and friends. The Hunchback, in which Mrs. Sinclair took the 
part of Helen, with a popular ballet, completed the evening’s perform- 
ance, at the conclusion of which the directress addressed the audience 
in a very effective speech. Mrs. Sinclair took the opportunity of intro- 
ducing to the public, her sister, Mrs. Lindan Voorhies, a vocalist of 
much merit, and not unknown to fame, who is announced to appear in 
a few days with a company of Italians, consisting of Mesdames Garbato 
and Bedei, and Signori Salvi, Cardon, Barilli, &e. The operas to be 
performed are Le Prophéte, Ernani, Rigoletto, Lowisa Miller, &e. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOPHIE CRUVELLI AT CORK. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Srr,—Such of your readers as may be curious in cadenzas 
will not be angry with me for having noted down the following 
very original and daring examples, which Mdlle. Cruvelli 
introduced in the cavatina of Amina, “Come per me sereno,” 
and in the finale on the occasion of her recent admirable 
performance of the Sonnambula in the fair city of Cork. They 
are quite at your service, if you think proper to publish them, 
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For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish the 
following List of Book and ,Music Sellers of whom the Musical 
World may always be obtained. 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE “Musica Wor,” 





Aberdeen ......... Marr & Co, Litchfield ,.,.,,...Allen & Garratt, 
c) Simms, Leamington......... Bowman, 
Birmingham ...... Harrison, OOD «ona avons see¥s Hopkinson. 

s Sabin, F. & W. | Manchester,.,...,...Hime & Addison, 
Bristol 5.0 00is00000 Hodges. pe Bree ... Molineux, 
Brighton ......... F, Wright. Norwich ............ Howlett. 
Bury St. Edmunds Nunn. Newtown ........, ... Lewis, 
Birkenhead .,,...Ryalls, Newcastle-on-Tyne Horn. 
Bradford ......4.. Jackson & Winn. | Northampton ...... Abel & Sons, 
Belfast ..,........,Coffey, QOaford....isesere .... Houghton, 

» Hart. Portsmouth....,.....Treakell, 
Cambridge ......... Wood, Plymouth..14.++00... Rowe. 
Cheltenham ,.....Hale & Sons, Reading .,.......... Binfield, 

as Woodward, Ryde vicseesecesese TONES, 
Clifton ....+..+.+.. Harrison. Salisbury......4 .».. Aylward, 
Dewsbury .........3. Burton, Southampton ,,,,..Gubbins. 
CD85, seaisnes .... Wheeler, Shrewsbury ......... Boucher, 
DUD sc0ivesciesn’ Bussell. Sheffield .....+.++... Butterworth, 
SOONG 505055 900588 Methven. Scarborough ,,,...Kohler. 
DOOM igascantiaseace Sutton & Potter.| Waterford .........Howard, 
Edinburgh 0.0... Wood & Co, Worthing ,........Palmer, 

ae Paterson & Sons,| Winchester ......... Conduit. 
Exeter ..... piss Wyllie. Wolverhampton ,,, Hayward, 
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I paid great attention to them, and they took me some trouble 
to write down ; but I think they are as nearly as possible what 
the talented prima donna sang. The first was in the ‘Come per 
me ;” the second in the slow movement; and the last in the 
rondo of the finale. FANATICO PER LA CRUVELLI. 

Cork, Sep. 29, 1854. 


FLUTE FINGERINGS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sm.—I beg to forward you two new fingerings for E and F in 
altissimo for the Old Flute ,which, I believe, are unknown among flautists. 
In No. 13. Vol. XXV. of the Musical World a new fingering is given 
for Fin altissimo on the Bohm flute by W. A. H., who may justly claim 
to be the discoverer of that note on the flute. Nicholson was the first 
to introduce E flat in altissimo, and doubtless he discovered the finger- 
ing he used ; but it is just to state that thirty five years ago my father 
an accomplished amateur, found out fingerings for E flat and E in 
altissimo, which attracted the attention of both Drouet and Nicholson, 
the former saying that he had never heard them, and the latter, that he 
should like to hear them, and I may also state that when at MilanI saw, 
at Ricordi’s, some flute studies, in one of which, in E minor, the E was 
frequently introduced. Iam, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

“Tn Fravro Maatco. 


For E.—The first fingers of the left hand and the second of the right, 
~ the B flat and G sharp keys, wp; and the C sharp and C keys, 
Own, 
For F.—The first and third fingers of each hand, on; the B flat 
and G sharp keys, up; and the C and C sharp keys down. | 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ROLERT COCKS AND CO’S. MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


EW MUSIC FOR THE PIANOFORTE. DON 
PASQUALE QUADRILLES. (Operatic Quadrilles, No.1.) By 
Stephen Glover. Solo, 3s.; Duet, 4s, Robert Cocks and Co, 


LA SONNAMBULA QUADRILLES. (Operatic 
i Quadrilles, No, 3.) By Stephen Glover. Solo, 8s.; Duet, 4s. Robert 
Cocks and Co, 


L SOSTENUTO. Etude de Salon by W. Vincent Wallace. 
8s. A piece in that style in which the gifted composer particularly 
excels, Robert Cocks and Co, 


HE VESPER HYMN, transcribed for the Pianofurte 
by W. Vincent Wallace. 3s. Robert Cocks and Co. 


HE OLD HUNDREDTH PSALM, transcribed for 

the Pianoforte. 4s. “This is considered to be one of the holdest 
flights of the composer’s genius, the arpeggioca passages imaginatively 
illustrating the symphonies played on the ancient Jewish harps.” Robert 
Cocks and Co, 


OD SAVE THE QUEEN, transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by THEODOR OESTEN, 2s. Robert Cocks and Co, 


VHEODOR OFSTEN.—NEW MUSIC FOR THE 

PIANOFORTE.—God save the Queen, Rousseau’s Dream, The 
Blue Bell of Scotland, The last Rose of Summer, La Tyrollienne, Flocons 
de Neige, 3s. each; Cheerful Instructions, nine books, 2s. each ; Cloud 
Pictures, three numbers, 2s. each; Fantaisies de Salonie, 11 Crociato, and 
Der Freischiitz, 3s. each; Les Délices Germanique, 12 easy Fantasias, 
2s. each; and Pressel’s the Pleasures of the Dance, 2s, 6d. Robert Cocks 
and Co, 


ES PAPILLONS D'OR (Nocturne Brillant) By 





























LEFERVRE-WELX, (Llustrated), 2s, 6d. Robert Cocks and Co, 
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QCPEBATIO FANTASIAS, by W. Vincent WALLACE, 
on favourite airs from the following Operas, viz.: Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, 3s.; Mozart’s Zauberfléte, 3s.; Bellini’s Norma, 3s. ; Rossini’s 
Otello, 38.; Flotow’s Martha, 3s; Flotow’s Stradella, 3s,; Auber’s Fra 
Diayolo, 3s. Robert Cocks and Co, 


RINLEY RICHARDS. — Margaret’s Daughter, 3s. ; 

Be Merry but Wise, 3s. ; The Lost Riband, 3s. ; Sweet Richard, 3s.; 

(Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the Recollections of Wales). Also, Poor Mary 

Ann, 83,; the Ash Grove, 3s.; the Visiting of the Lark, 3s, (Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 of the same). Robert Cocks and Co. 


LPINE FANTASIA on Swiss Airs, by CuHartes Bovy 
Lyspere. 4s. Robert Cocks and Co. 


OCAL MUSIC.—EXCELSIOR. Song by Miss M. 
Lixpsay. Words by M. Lonargtzow. Illustrated, 2s. 6d.— 
Robert Cocks and Co. 


FADING AWAY.—Song by Miss Anne Fricker, 2s. 6d. 
—Robert Cocks and Co, 

















ARY ASTORE.—Ballad. Words by Mrs. Crawrorp. 
Music by StEpHEN GLovER. 2s. Robert Cocks and Co, 


[HE SOLDIER, Glee for Four Voices, by T. Cooke ; 

and Let Fortune Smile or Frown, Glee for Three Voices, by T. 
Cooke. Also the following Glees, by William Horsley, Mus. Bac, :— 
Flowers are Fresh, Hail to Pleasure’s Frolic Train, and By Celia’s 
Arbour, each for Four Voices (the three former now first published), 
price each 2d., forming Nos, 69, 85, 89, 92, and 94, of Robert Cocks and 
Co.’s Handbook of Glees, New Burlington-street, London, where may be 
had Vol. I of the above, containing fifty numbers of Glees, Madrigals, Part 
Songs, Rounds, Catches, Canons, &c. (price 8s., bound in cloth, lettered ; 
or in numbers, price 2d.) Edited by Joseph Warren. 


VINCENT WALLACE’S EDITION OF 
@ STANDARD PIANOFORTE WORKS, Newly Revised aud 
Fingered, viz. -—Schulhoff’s Carnaval de Vénise, 4s. ; Schulhoff’s Galop 
di Bravura, 4s.; Schulhoffs Chanson des Paysans Bohémes, 3s.; Schul- 
hoff’s Impromptu Polka, 3s,; Schulhoff’s Minuet from Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E flat, 3s.; Schulhoff’s Grande Marche, 4s.; Schulhoffs 
Souvenirs de Kieff, Mazurka, 2s. 6d. ; Talexy’s Adrien, Etude, 2s. 6d. ; 
Streich—Les Hirondelles, Variations Brillantes, 4s.; Lefebure-Wely— 
Les Cloches du Monastére, Nocturne, 2s. 6d. ; Leduc—La Chatelaine, 
Fantaisie 4 la Valse, 2s. 6d. ; Dreyschock—Bluette, Nocturne, Op. 16, 
2s. Robert Cocks and Co, 


MSS FANNY HUDDART begs respectfully to announce, 
that she has removed to No. 6, Bessborough-street, Pimlico. 


ISS DORRELL and MR. W. DORRELL beg to 
inform their Friends and Pupils that they have removed to No. 4, 
Nottingham Place, York Gate, Regent’s Park. 


OYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND ART, 

LEICESTER-SQUARE.—Programme for the week:—The Lu- 
minous Fountain, daily, at the close of the Dioramie Exhibition; 
Lectures on Electricity, by Dr. H. M. Noad; on the application of 
Metals to the Useful Arts, by Mr. G. F’, Ansell, on Wednesday evening, at 
8°15. Scientific demonstrations during the week, on Chemistry, by 
Mr. G. F. Ansell ; Meteors, by Mr. W. R. Birt ; Mechanics, by Mr. Par- 
tington; Natural Magic, by Mr. J. D. Malcolm; Marine Architecture 
and Navigation, by Mr. G. F. Warr; Scientific Biography, by Mr. Hugo 
Reid; Machinery and Manufactures, by Mr. ©. Rickman. Moving 
Panoramic and Dioramic Views of Verona, and Chromatropes, with 
Heinkes’s Diving Apparatus, twice daily—the Grand Organ, by Mr. T. W. 
Best, at intervals, Principal performance, daily, at 2°45. Distin’s Fliigel 
Horn Union every evening (except Saturday) at 9°15. Songs, Glees, and 
Madrigals, by Mr. J. Howe, assisted by other vocalists, on Tuesday and 
Friday, at 3°15. For further particulars, see the programme appended 
to the catalogue. Hours of Exhibition—Morning, Twelve to Five; 
Evening, Seven to Ten (Saturday evening excepted). Admission, 1s. ; 
Schools, and Children under Ten, Half-price; Life Admission, Ten 
Guineas; Annual Admission, Gentlemen, Two Guineas; Ladies, One 
Guinea and a Half, 




















MILITARY BANDS—REED AND BRASS. 


BOOSES MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
© MENTS.—Mgzssrs. BOOSEY & SONS, in submitting to 
the Army and the Musical Public a few of the latest improve- 
ments in the above CELEBRATED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
beg to return their sincere thanks for the patronage so liberally 
bestowed on their establishment; and to assure those who have 
not hitherto honoured them with their commands, that their unde- 
viating principle of business is to manufacture instruments of the 
very best description only. By this means, Boosey and Sons trust 
to ensure the permanent patronage of their friends. A fair and 
moderate price is fixed on every Instrument. CLARIONETS.— 
Either of Cocoa-wood or Grenadille, with 13 German Silver Keys; of 
Box-wood, with 13 Brass ditto; or of German Silver, with 13 Keys of the 
same metal. The whole of these comprise every new improvement, 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS.—In the usual keys, for Amateurs or 
Military purposes, either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with German Silver 
or Brass Keys, and every new improvement. FIFES (Boosé’s Im- 
proved).—Either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with 4 German Silver or Brass 
Keys. BASSOONS.—The new French Model, of Maple-wood, with 
16 Brass, or German Silver Keys. BOOSE’S UNRIVALLED COR- 
NET-A-PISTONS.—The great success that has attended the introduction 
of Boosé’s new patent Cornet, and the many flattering testimonials the 
beauty of the model and the exceeding richness of its tone have called 
forth, have induced the manufacturers to extend the improvements still 
further, and they have now the pleasure of announcing, that they have suc- 
ceeded in adjusting to the same model, the Rotary Cylinder Action, By 
means of this beautiful and light action, the most rapid passages can be 
executed with marvellous quickness and dexterity. Price, with Valves, 7 
Guineas, with the new Rotary Cylinder Action, 9Guineas. Either instru- 
ment strongly Electro-plated (equal to Silver), 2 Guineas extra. COR- 
NETTO SOPRANO, in D or E flat (for Brass Band); VALVE TRUM- 
PETS, Althorns (Barytone), with Three Valves in B Flat, E Flat, or F, 
EUPHONIONS (Bass), in B Flat or C, with Four Valves. BOMBAR- 
DONS (Bass) in E Flat, or F, with Four Valves, All these Instruments 
can be had either with Valves or the new Rotary Cylinder Action. The 
Althorns are made on two models~either with Bell up or forward. The 
Euphonion is a new Valve Instrument, infinitely superior to, and rapidly 
superseding the Ophicleide. FRENCH HORNS either with Three Valves, 
or on an entirely new model, with the Rotary Cylinder Action. These 
Horns, Boosey & Sons can with confidence recommend as superior to an 
yet supplied to the Profession. Better cannot be made—_TROMBONES, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass, Inthe usual Keys, either with Slides, Valves, or the 
new Rotary Cylinder Action. The Valve Trombone may be had either with 
the Bell up or forward.—_THE NEW ROTARY CYLINDER ACTION, 
With this action, which is exceedingly light, the most rapid passage may 
be executed with marvellous dexterity and quickness. It is, further, more 
simple and much stronger than any patent actions that have hitherto 
been made,—VALVE, OR FIELD BUGLE, in B flat or C. Bya 
simple contrivance, the valves of this instrument may be detached at 
pleasure, and placed in a small leather case, and the instrument remains 
an ordinary Field Bugle-—OPHICLEIDES, in B flat or C, with 10 or 
11 Keys, Cavalry Trumpets, Turkish Crescents, Triangles, Military 
Tambourines, Drum Heads, Reeds, Music Stands, Music Paper, and 
every requisite for a Keed, Brass, or String Band.—DRUMS (BASS), 
Boosé’s Improved, of Brass. The advantages in these over Wooden 
Drums, are, an infinitely superior tone and great durability, without any 
increase in weight. Boosey & Sons have received the most flattering 
testimonials from the many Regiments they have supplied with these 
Drums, both at home and abroad, Tenor and Side Drums, also of 
Brass.—BASS DRUM STICKS. Boosey & Sons have succeeded in 
manufacturing a Drum Stick of an entirely New Material, which re- 
quires no covering, and will last for TEN OR TWENTY YEARS, and 
thus a remedy is provided for the constant expense of re-covering Drum 
Sticks. The Regimental Facings, and other colours, being tastefully 
introduced, render this Drum Stick an exceedingly handsome appendage 
to the Drum. 


BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers and Music Publishers to the Army. 





(UaBAP EDITION of FRA DIAVOLO.—Price 5s, 
Rng nay a > — pen y and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 

complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the 

published, 28, Holles-street, London, , a ee ee 
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R. and MADAME G. A. MACFARREN beg to 
announce to their Friends and Pupils that they have removed to 
26, QUEEN’s TERRACE, BAYSWATER. 








MADLLE. COULON begs to inform her friends and 
Pupils, that she has RETURNED TO TOWN from her Tour on 
the Continent. For concert engagements, or lessons on the pianoforte, 
apply at her residence, 22, Great Marlborough-street. 


R. CHARLES COTTON’S ENTERTAINMENT.— 

A VISIT TO NELSON’S FLAG-SHIP, THE VICTORY, 

with Songs, Scenery, &e. To conclude with a Grand Tableau of 

England and France. Open every Evening (except Saturday), at Eight 

o’clock. Dress stalls, 3s.; Reserved, 2s.; Area and Gallery, Is. 
Philharmonic Rooms, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 


TALIAN VIOLIN STRINGS.—Messrs. Boosry and 
Sons beg to inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above 
Instrument, that they constantly receive consignments of the best Italian 
Strings from the first makers of Padua and Naples. ‘The prices per 
bundle, &c., may be had at 28, Holles-street. 











NOTICE TO THE TRADE.—A greater part of Signor 
GoRDIGIANI’s Songs having been published by Messrs. BoosEy and 
Sons during the Author’s visits to London, notice is hereby given, that 
any parties infringing the copyright in these Songs will be immediately 
proceeded against. 28, Holles-street, Sept. 25th. 


THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. — Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Torrtwatt. Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, Tolbecque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prospére, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. Sec., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ILITARY BAND INSTRU MENTS.—Messrs. Boosry 
and Sons respectfully solicit Officers and Band-masters to call and 
inspect their stock of C, Boosé’s unrivalled Military Musical Instruments, 
combining all the newest improvements, with every requisite an artist or 
amateur could desire, The high standing of these instruments in Her 
Majesty’s Army and Navy, and Hon. East India Company’s Service, is 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ object to retain, by the most careful attention, 
both to the quality and price of every instrument that proceeds from 
their manufactory. C. Boosé’s Journal for a Reed and Brass Band con- 
tinues to be published monthly, on the 15th. Boosey and Sons, Military 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Holles-street, London. 


HAPPELL’'S FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFORTE.— 
PRICE FIFTY GUINEAS.—This instrument has (unlike the 
ordinary cottage pianoforte) THREE STRINGS, and the fullest grand 
compass of SEVEN OCTAVES. It is strengthened by every possible 
means to endure the greatest amount of wear, and to stand perfectly in 
any climate, The workmanship is of the best description, the tone is 
round, full, and rich, and the power equal to that of a Bichord Grand, 
The Case is of the most elegant construction in Rosewood, (vide the 
sketch), the touch elastic, and the repetition very rapid. Every possible 
precaution has been taken to insure its standing well in tune. Mr. Chap- 
pell especially invites the attention of the public, the profession, and mer- 
chants to the FOREIGN MODEL, feeling assured that no pianoforte, in 
all respects comparable, has hitherto been made in England at the same 
price. Every instrument will be warranted, and (if desired) exchanged 
within twelve months of the purchase. 50, New Bond-street, London. 


ENDELSSOHN’S COMPOSITIONS.—Ewer & Co.’s 

Editions at the Reduced Rate of Sixpence per sheet. New and 
complete Catalogues are now ready, and to be had, gratis and postage 
free, on application. Ewer and Co, 390, Oxford-street. 


PAROCHIAL PSALMODY.—PSALMS and HYMNS, 

CHANTS and RESPONSES to the COMMANDMENTS, with 
directions for Chanting, and for Adapting Words to the different Tunes, 
by John Goss, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Price 3s.6d, Cramer, 
Beale and Co,, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street, 























HE BRIDESMAIDS’ DUET, by Donizert1, the Poetry 

by Desmond Ryan.—This is one of the most charming chamber 
duets in English that have ever been composed. It is written for Mezzo 
Soprano and Contralto. Price 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


Shea NUNEHAM PARK WALTZES, by Epwarp 
L, SHEPHERD (of Abingdon), are published this day, price 3s., by 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Hoiles-street, London, 


IGNOR CAMPANA’S NEW VOCAL MUSIC.— 

Il Marinaro Barcarolle, 2s. 6d. Amani, Romanza, 2s. 6d. 

To t’Amero, 2s. Una sera d’Amore, Duetto, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


HE SUMMER BLOOM IS PASSED.—Ballad by 
Carotine E. Hay. A third edition of this popular and beautiful 
ballad is published by Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London, 














AND MUSIC.—Messrs. Booszy and Sons publish 

Monthly Journals of Music for Military, Brass, and Stringed 

Bands. A list of the contents of each work and prices may be had free 
by post, from Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


HE NUN’S PRAYER, Song by Osertour.— This is 
the most entrancing composition which we ever heard, without one 
exception.”—Eliza Cook’s Journal. Price 2s, Also, the Song for 
Pianoforte, 3s,; and for the Harp, 2s. 6d. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Apotpn GoLtmick: 
From the “Critic,” April 15th. The characteristics of Herr 
Gollmick’s compositions are fascinating melodies, an easy, brilliant, and 
graceful style of writing, offering a variety of effects without any great 
difficulties.” Boosey and Sons, London. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Apotex GoLtick, 

of ._ the most popular character.— Chanson & Boire, 3s. 

Farewell, 4s. German Volkslied, 3s. Minerva, Grand Valse, 3s. 

Europa Galop de Concert (second edition), 3s. Boosey and Sons, 
8, Holles-street, Loudon. 











— 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by Rupotrx Norpmayy, 
the most popular Composer of the day with Amateurs and 
Students.—The Nuns’ Prayer (second edition), 3s. La Danse des 
Fees, 3s. La Donna e Mobile, 3s. Rigoletto Galop, 3s. The Ghost 
Scene, 2s. 6d. Greek Pirates’ Chorus, 2s, 6d. Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street, London. 


DE4WING-ROOM PIANOFORTE MUSIC, by cele- 

brated Composers. Madame Oury’s Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” 4s. 
Wallace’s Fantaisie on “ Ernani,” 3s. | Osborne’s new morceau, “ The 
Alert,” 3s. Holmes’ Border Strains, 2s. 6d. . Kuhe’s Feu Follet, 2s. 6d. 
Kuhe’s Fantasia on “ Rigoletto,” 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles- 
street. < 


VHE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC 
DRAMA, a collection of twelve chefs-d’euvre, published in the 
most perfect and handsome form ever attempted. Each opera for voice 
and piano, with English words, the original text, and instrumental notes, 
memoir, &c. All uniform, in ornamental cloth, suitable for presents, 
Figaro, 16s.; Zauberfléte, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s.; Sonnambula, 
12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 16s.; 11 Barbiere, 16s.; Ernani, 15s.; Iphigenia, 18s.; Der 
Freischiitz, 12s. 6d. Any opera postage free. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
street. 




















‘Published by Jonn Boosry, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of 
Kensington, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles Street. Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane; Vickers, Holywell Street: Kerru, 
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Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussgxz, Dublin; and all 
Publishers, 
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